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OUR COUNTRY 


ITS GEOGRAPHY 
Natural Geographies 


BY 
JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., 


AND 
RUSSELL HINMAN, 


Author of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 
Natural Elementary Geography, $ .60 
Natural Advanced Geography, 1.25 


They treat of the earth as the home of man, and 
they show how the national character has been 
affected by our physical surroundings. Beautiful 
illustrations of natural phenomena, Well executed 
and accurate maps. 


ITS GOVERNMENT 


First Lessons in Civics 


BY 
S. E. FORMAN, Ph.D. 
Price, 60 Cents 


Unlike other text-books in civics because, besides 
teaching all the essentials of government, it is dis- 
tinctively ethical in aim and elevating in spirit. It 
realizes the meaning and importance of this study by 
affording lessons in practical government in the home 
and the school. Its method is in agreement with the 
latest educational principles, and its material, though 
presented in the simplest manuer, is in harmony with 
the latest authorities in political science. 


ITS CUSTO/PIS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
RESOURCES 


Carpenters North America 
FRANK G ‘CARPENTER 


Price, 60 Cents 
The industrial greatness of our country, its natural 


‘beauty, its resources, industries, and the social life of 


its people described in a charming manner and with 
the greatest accuracy. A truly original work, orig- 
inal in observation and in plan, Many illustrations, 
reproduced from original photographs. 

Uniform with this volume, CARPENTER’S Asia, .60. 


ITS HISTORY 


Mcl\aster's School History 
of the United States 


BY 
JOHN BACH McMASTER 


Price, %1.00 


It traces the social growth and sets forth the 
industrial evolution of the people of the United 
States in a style which is perfectly fitted to the 
subject, combining as it does simplicity with dig- 
nity and entertainment with educational purpose, 


A handsome, well illustrated book. 


For descriptive circulars of these books and lists of a large number of superior American Texts, please write to 


No. 210, Matthew -Arnold’s Poems — Selected. 


E KNEW that our Williams’ Choice Literature 
-¥ would please teachers ; we expected that the books 


2.50 per year. 
Weekly. { Copies, 6 Cents. 


AAATE Ap’ ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES is constantly enlarged by the ad- would be popular; but, really, we have been surprised 


dition of well edited new numbers. The series is not confined to college entrance 
requirements, but aims to include one or more works from every English classic author. 
The following have been published since January 1, 1898: Tennyson's The Princess ; 
Pope's Homer's Iliad, and XX/V., Plato’s Crito; Ouida’s A Dog of 
Flanders; Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite; Hawthorne’s Snow Image, The Great Stone 
Face, Little Daffydowndilly ; Poe’s Gold Bug; Kingsley’s Water Babies ; Holmes’ Poems 
(Selected); Tennyson’s Palace of Art, and other Poems; Thomas Hood's Poems (Se- 
lected); and Matthew Arnold’s Poems (Selected). A complete catalague will be sent on 
application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 29, 31, and 33 E. 19th St,, New York. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, AGrt., 203-6 Michigan Ave., Chicago. H. I. SMITH, Aat., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


at the enthusiasm with which they have been received. 
They have been adopted for use as Supplementary Readers 
in Greater New York, and in many smaller cities, and in 
towns and districts innumerable. 

Would you like to see them? We send five books, 
covering three grades, postpaid, for $1.75. Write to us. We 
are at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. Address 
us at either point. SHELDON & COMPANY. 


Graded Arithmetics 
use the best by 


Using ss eo for 15 cents each. 


INichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


A book for each grade from the second year in school. Special features — avoidance of the usual 
arbitrary sequence of completed topics, instead of which, examples under different topics in the same 
lesson and carried from grade to grade. Teachers heartily commend these books. Sample copies 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. . . . Boston — Chicago. 


ART: ENVIRONMENT: IS: EDUCATIVE wm 


UR CLASSIC SERIES of Writing Tablets is right in the line of 
aio C schoolroom decoration and the development of art appreciation in 


ti children. Dionys is very appropriate for autumn. If 

— 

|) you are studying Greek, write on a Xenophon tablet. 

|) Shakspere and ‘History classes should use a Cleopatra | 


Kl tablet. In this set are included 
|| Pompeii Parchment, Neptune, 
| Fortune, Gladiator, Eureka, 
i Acme. and Dolphin, which sug- 
i gests the story of Arion in 
Herodotus ( La Fontaine has 


this among his fables). We 
have over ] 000 styles of tablets, 


SPECIAL RULINGS QUICKLY - MADE. 


’ Elite line of latest high-grade Papeteries,—‘' Celtic Linen,” ‘‘Onya 


cheap or fine, for school use and fine correspondence. Also the 


Bond,” Oriental Bond,” ** Louis Quinze Quadrille, 
‘* Dresden Plate,” ** Peach Blow,” ‘* Colonial,” ‘* Flor 
entine Fabric.” ‘* Gobelin Royal.” ACME EDU- 
CATIONAL PAPERS, for 
schools and colleges, a specialty. 
Drawing, Practice, and Thersis 
papers; Note and Composition 
Books ; Water-Color Blocks. 

Other supplies in extended 


variety. 


SSS 


We: Have What * Want. Write - to° us. 


ACME 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR GOops START RIGHT - WITH - ACME - GOODS, 
SCHOOL GOODS AND - SUPPLIES. AND SATISFACTION IS ASSURED, 


Office and Factory : 
North 9th 8t., 
BROOKLYN. 


ACME : STATIONERY 


Salesroom : 
809 Broa en (Room 708), 
NEW YORK, 


1 AND: PAPER: CO, 
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SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XLVIII.—No. 18. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oJ 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


( Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Take 

The 

Fitchburg R.R. 
To 

All Points 
West. 

Lowest Rates 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Pa Post-office. 
American. ot Education..St. Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amer ican|Schoo! Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journa)......... Denver. Col. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Edu: a‘ional Newark, Del. 
Eduvational Review....... ..... New York, N. Y. 


Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana Schoo! Journal..::::.... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Interstate Review. ........ .....Uanville, Ill, 
lowa Normal Monthly. ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education........ ... Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review ........... Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools.......... Dea Moines, la. 


Missouri School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
rimary 000000: Boston, Mass. 
Primary School...........0.s000. New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal... ........ Bloomington, Il. 
Schoo! Bulletin.. N. ¥ 
School Education............-.-- Minneapolis, Minn 


New York, N.Y. 
Schoo! News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, [1] 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.... ..New York, N. 
. New York, N. Y 
Texas School Journal..... .. Austin, Texas 
Western School Journa!...... “Toveka. Kansas 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Taacher .............. Milwankes Wie 


WINSTIIP TRACHERS. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Maas. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


G 


[New Normal School Retort.) 


Complete Catalogues fur 
nished on receipt of ten 
| cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement | 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


Standard Typewriter, 


| 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 
327 Broac¢way, New York, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK, 


CHANGE IN FORM. | 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, emphasizing its fiftieth — | 
has changed its form to magazine size and reduced | 
its price from $3.00 to $2.00 a year, and single copies | 
from 10 cents to 5 cents 

THE INDEPENDENT will print in a year 3,640 pages | 
of reading matter at a cost to subscribers of $2.00) 
a year, while any one of the prominent magazines | 
will print about 2,000 pages ata cost to subscribers 
ef $4.00a year, The suscribers to Tur INDEPEND.- 
ENT will get 82 per cent. more of equally good 
reading matter at one-half the cost. 

THE NDEPENDENT in its new form will have a 
cover and usually &4 pages, which will be increased 
when necessary. It will maintain its full quota of 
able writers and its various editorial departments, 
covering religion, political, social, and literary mat- 
ter. No effort will be spared to maintain its reputa 
tion as the 


Leading Weekly Newspaper of the World. 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part 
of a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton St., . . . New York. 


A GOOD THING. 


A. 


Cbe 
Boston Binder 


same 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH! C0. 


NEW BLILNDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our supscribe:s have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly i-sues of the 
—— OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL. 


printed on front cover ; 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad Jitiona! to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subsc iber sending us a mew six months | 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for ba 


. » 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


NDERGARTEN 


AND 


SCHOOL ("3 Hast 14th Bt., 


New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


= KK > No method of im- 


parting knowledge 


equals. . 


Magic Lanterns and Accessories, 
seeing 


Positively the best made, at prices never be- 
fore offered. Send for bargain circular. 


J. B. COLT & Co. Dept. E4, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York 
604 E, LF. Double Elastic. 


PENS. MAGNUM QUILL PER ) 
603 E. F,, Mid- F., Magnum Quill, 
HE SAME PEN IN THREE SIZES.’ 


Commercial acnoole Teachers of Penmanship and Business Writers appreciate the elasticity, 
accuracy, smoothness and dur: rability of these pens. They induce a rapid and legible style of hand, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW Yors. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sh ner.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I versonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, ®3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education, 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0.. Leominster. Mass. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that we have purchased all the 
manufactured stock, and also the plates, of Patrick’s Pedagogics, Peb- 
bles, The Recitation, and English in the Public Schools. 

The retail prices of these books we reduce. They will now be mailed 


as follows :-— 
Pedagogics 6o0c| The Recitation - 
Pebbles English in the Public Schools 15c 


Special prices will be made to jobbers and on large quantities 
for teachers’ reading circles, for institutes, and for special class use. 


Choice Supplementary Readings 


Skyward and Back (Robinson.) pp 102. 5%x7in. Cloth. joc 

Classic Myths (Judd.) pp. 146. 5%x7¥%. Boards, 30c; cloth, 40c 

Primary School Leaflets pp. 40. Manila. - 10C; per doz., 60c 
Ask for samples and for our very low prices for quantities. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION, a live educational journal for teachers. 
Sample copy free to all who mention this advertisement. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 26 Wash. Av. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


AUsITED STATES WALL MAP School Papers, 

handsome map, | School Supplies, 

pay for pac lune and pls. E Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPARY, 


Gen’l Pass’r Agent, C, B.& Q. R.R., Ill. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


A eollection of books of the highest standing in 
literature. The best texts in good readable type, 


and on rough-edged paper, with photogravure front- 
| ispieces, tastefully bound in flexible cloth covers, | Xoursions 
gilt top (4x6). The books have been adopted by e 


the leading colleges, and are accepted as containing 

the best of the shorter works of these great writers 

and statesmen. In thisseries nine independent vol- 

umes have been issued : 
Poe (7) 
Hawthorne (8) 
Irving (7) 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
Leave Chicago Every Wednesday. 


4 Burlington Route to Denver, thence via Denver & 
Carlyle (7) the | Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line of the world). Parties 
Ruskin (9) ** Lost Speech” (7) travel in Pullman ae 
(The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of ond in of of 
aati rience. For particulars addres T. A. GRADY,- 
Excursion Mgr., C. B. & O. R.R., 211 Clark 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Macaulay (9) 
Franklin (7) 


To NEW yearly subscribers for 


PUBLIC OPINION 


de Ww 
SCHERMERHORN & 00., | 


we will present a set of any THREE of these volumes. @ ” 
if you are not familiar with PUBLIC OPINION, we shall a In the Heart ei e 
be glad to send you sample copies. It is au eclectic 6 S$ 
weekly that aims to cover ovr efly every field of * be 
human activity. Its departments are = of Ch icago, $ 
Science Book Reviews 4 stores, banks, theatres, and public § 
The Searle an Affairs department is especially val- & buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 2 
does the sentiment of the press Southern Ry's passenger station (in 
B sensing this one paper you can beas well posted @ Van Buren St.) is located, while all @ 
rhy ad 3,000 eac itors . : : 
ines fer yen. read 3,000 each week. Our editors do ° 3 levated Railway trains stop at its ° 
OPINION may be Just the paper you havo @ ¢eutrance, giving quick service to 
wanted for years. The subscription price is $2.5e a 
per year, $1.25 for six months. 4 nearly all parts of the city. oe 
THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., @ Convenience in traveling is best $ 
13 Astor Place, New York. 4 assured by using 7 the great through e 
@ trains over this route between s 
Every Teacher Needs One, | Cleveland, New 
@ York, Boston and the eastern s 
We can now furnish, at ine lowest cash price,all| @ country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 
(sizes of LAWTON & CO e 4 
@ sent free. A. J. SMITH, ° 
Simplex G.P.&T A., Cleveland, O 
They may be seen and tested at Room No.5, or will| 


be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
8 Romerset St.. Boston WwW please mention this journal. 
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Journal 


Vol. XLVIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 10, 


1898. 


Number 18. 


Journal ot Kducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 3 : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . ‘ ‘ > 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 s 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 aid 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . ,; . $3.00 “* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - . - - - Boston, Mass. 


CHARACTER. 


BY JOHN TROLAND. 


A SONNET. 


My inward self, not that which others see, 

And, outward seeing, judge as good for nought,—- 
At best, perhaps, a pattern strangely wrought 
O1 forms diverse and tints that disagree,— 
But what I am, the what I seek to be, 

As imaged daily in my nurtured thought; 

The gcal of hope for all I’ve loved or sought 
To fashion in the very soul of me; 

This is my character; by this alone— 

Be judgment had in either earth or heaven— 

I stand or fall; and vain the epitaph 

That spreads on molded scroll or chiseled stone, 
One virtue never on my soul engraven, 

For truth abides, all else is empty chaff. 


AFTER WAR. 


Above the roar of cannon, 
The battle-clamor shrill; 
Above men’s groans and curses, 
A voice cries, ‘‘Peace, be still! 
Knough of blood and slaying, 
Snough of strife and hate; 
The bitter wrong is righted: 
Lo! Peace stands at the gate.” 


O Peace! God's white-robed angel, 
With spotless skirt and feet, 
How welcome thy returning, 
Thy gentleness how sweet! 
The red sword of the nation 
Drive hilt-deep in the sod. 
Now twine thy lilies round it, 
And both shall honor God! 
—James Buckham. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
SUPERINTENDENT H. W. Lut, Quincy, Mass. It 
is not memory but power that we wish; power to 
think and to reason. 


McKintey: With patriotism in our 
hearts, and with the flag of our country in the hands 
of our children, there is no danger of anarchy. 


Fay Maynarp, Springfield, Mass. : Draw- 
ing as taught to-day makes all school work more neatly 
done and every way better arranged on paper. 


HuGues: The power to change the centre of in- 
terest from wrong to right constitutes the highest 
(disciplinary ability that a teacher can possess. 


PrincipaL Karuering M. Hurisurt, Teachers’ 
Training School, Buffalo : No conscientious and acute 
study of the educational ideas of others can take the 
place of those derived from original observation. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: If I were asked to name one 
product of vice and crime that would soonest touch 
the hearts of all good people, I would say a neglected 
child. Give me the child, and the state shall have 
the man, Every case of vagabondage has its root in 
some neglected ehild. 

STATE SuPERINTENDENT Mason 8. Stone, Ver- 
mont: Whatever improves the teacher improves the 
teaching, and whatever improves the teaching im- 
proves the pupils. The pupil receives the chief and 
tinal benefit of all that is contributed to the skillful- 
ness of the teacher. In whatever way the teacher is 
expanded, enlarged, and enriched for teaching, it all 
blossoms and fruits in the children, 


Horack Mann in his Seventh Report: Good 
teaching is the result of talent, of attainment, and of 
the successful study both of children and of things; 
and whoever has a sufficiency of these requisites will 
be able to command the attention of children, just as 
a powerful orator commands the attention of ment: 

‘ut the one no more than the other is the unbought 
gift of nature. They are the rewards of application 
and toil superadded to talent. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 

It was a true Indian summer day. In the morn- 
ing there was a mist, which later lingered as a deli- 
cate haze, toning down the outlinesof familiar objects, 
and rendering them strange and dream-like. ‘These 
nists sometimes produce a sort of mirage and show 
us unreal objects, castles, towers, and lakes. Nature 
gets up a little smoke, as it were, to hide her trans- 
formation scenes, 

The day was so warm and bright that we rejoiced 
when both impulse and duty led us into the woods. 
It was simply wicked to stay in the house: The 
woods wore a sort of mourning suit. The clumps of 
bayberries were of a bronzy color, while the fruit 
itself was a beautiful whitish gray. The delicious 
aroma of these berries is with us as we write—a true 
wood odor, full of charming suggestions. 

In the very bottom of the hollow was a grove, now 
denuded of its foliage and wearing a subdued gray 
tint; beyond this another wood of oak still held its 
ruddy color. In the distance, the blue of the sky, 
where filmy clouds were sleeping, mingled with the 
drowsy haze of the earth. 

A curious effect is given to the earth at this time 
by the up-turned edges, which reveal the glaucous 
surface of the under sides. The water of the little 
pond, set in the gold of birches, looked like a gem. 
As we sauntered we picked up here and there the be- 
lated odds and ends of flowers or fruit: here the tip 
of an aster still holding its azure star: there a white 
yarrow, in its name recalling sweet ballads of the 
“land cakes.” 

We plucked large masses of rose-hips, now dyed 
and polished and as brilliant as a necklace of rubies. 
It is a proper fruit to follow the odorous blossoms of 
June: 


‘*O’er the earth comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom ; 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the oose above the mould!” 


To our bouquet we now add the half-open pods of 
milkweed, revealing the floss within and the neatly 
imbricated brown seeds. We pluck also the gray 
fruit of bayberry, a cluster of coral barberries, the red 
globes of black alder(Ilex verticillata),and the downy 
pappus of hawkweed. By the marsh we find the 
tassels of alder and hazel well developed. “Spring 
and summer here danced hand in hand.” We can 
hardly realize that these are to be the flowers of an- 
other season,—the pretty swinging pendants of 
showery April. It is interesting, too, to note how 
large and far advanced are next year’s buds. During 
the summer the leaves, in whose axils they snuggle, 
have eoncealed them, but now they are’ specially 
prominent, as in white azalea and hickory. 

We stopped to gather a few wreaths of “creeping 
Jenny” (Lycopodium complonotum) and spires of 
ordinary ground pine, and then walked on toward the 
river. Surely no more beautiful day ‘was ever 
created! It was one of holy George Herbert’s own. 
The shadows on the river were beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The inverted woods floated in the silent 
bays. The whole view was like a picture,—a perfect 
picture, that is, one where nature is idealized. 


‘* Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the 


landscape 
Lay, as if new created, in all the freshness of childhood."’ 


TEACHING FUTURE CITIZENS THEIR 


PART IN MAKING LAWS. 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH.D., 
Superintendent of the Reform Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


In every country there are executive and judicial 
officers, police, and courts, and so the very children 
everywhere have at least some dim idea of how popu- 
lar government expresses itself in the enforcement of 
laws; but comparatively few even of our adult citizens 
have ever seen a legislative body in action, and fewer 
still know that the people have any part to play in 
making laws beyond casting a ballot for their 
“representative.” 

That ballot tells him how the majority of his con- 
stituents expect him to vote on the one supreme party 
issue, and gives him a few less mandatory hints on a 
few other subjects named in the party platform, But 
on the thousand and one non-partisan questions that 
come before him as a legislator the ballot box says not 
a word. low is his vote to be determined on these 
questions, many of them quite as vital to the nation 
as the party issue? “By his own judgment.” “By 
public opinion.” 

If personal judgment needs the aid of popular 
judgment on the party issue, it needs it no less on 
other issues no less important. In a_ republic, 
government is said to be by public opinion., Legis- 
lators object to making laws that are in advance of 
public opinion, lest they be disregarded. But how is 
public pinion to be ascertained? On the decisive 
issue—in the last national election, free silver—it is 
authoritatively expressed by the ballot box. But 
how are we to know surely what public opinion really 
is on the ten thousand other legislative proposals? 
Not by the press, surely, for it has happened re- 
repeatedly in New York and Chicago that mayoralty 
candidates who hardly got a vote in **Printing-house 
-quare” received a majority of the votes at the elec- 
tion, 

In Canada further expression of public, opinion is 
given by occasional plebiscites, in which the ballot 
hoxes are used to record the opinions of voters offi- 
cially as a guide to legislation. By this means it has 
heen authoritatively determined in’ most of the 
provinces that public sentiment demands prohibition. 
In Switzerland a permanent system of plebiscites is 
in use, known as the “Referendum and Initiative,” 
through which a small percentage of the people, one- 
twelfth or so, can order a plebiscite on any subject. 
Pending the adoption of this essential feature of 
popular government, how can American voters ex- 
press public opinion on other than party issues? 

We answer that the mail box is the only reliable 
organ of public opinion on legislative issues other 
than the one or two on which alone the ballot box 
speaks decisively. The mail box is a daily plebiscite, 
a constant referendum, not of equal value to the 
Canadian, much less to the Swiss official poll of the 
jury of the people, but immediately available, with 
only nominal cost in time and money. 

It would seem to be an axiom that every citizen, 
whenever he hears that an important bill has been 
introduced in any legislative body to which he is sub- 
ject. and to which he has, therefore, a right to peti- 
tione should at onee give it consideration and in due 
time deposit his vote for or against it in the mail box, 
ina petition ora letter, or both It will be better still 
if he can have a personal interview with his repre- 
sentative. 

If Lincoln's words, “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,” are to be anything more 
than a pretty saying,—they are no more than that in 
some states,—every graduate from the schools of the 
republic should know how to address congress, state 
legislatures, city councils; how to address his repre- 
sentative and all other public officers, as well as he 
knows how to address a business letter. 

The last named knowledge our superfluous greed 
secures, but our patriotism has not been sufficiently 
practical to secure the former, Not even our uni- 
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versity graduates, sent out to he moral and social 
leaders. not one in a thousand even of our ministers 
and bishops, know how to frame a petition to con- 
eress, or state legislature, or city council; how to ad- 
dress the president or a senator or cabinet officer. 

The “petition box” at the capitol is a continuous 
impeachment of the schools and colleges of our re- 
public for their general negleet of what should be 

recognized as one of their chief functions, practical 
civies, preparation for citizenship. 

Why does the state maintain schools? Largely be- 
cause ignorance is a menace, intelligence a necessity, 
in a future voter. But so far as his citizenship is con- 
cerned he leaves our schools, in most cases, as the files 
of government prove, as ignorant of his legislative 
duties as a new-born babe. So far as the state is con- 
cerned, it avails little that he can read and write if he 
does not know how to write as a citizen. 

In some grammar grade low enough to include the 
hoys that quit school earliest. some such lesson as 
follows should be taught on 

THE PEOPLE’S PART IN MAKING LAWS. 

1. How are our laws made? 

The people elect representatives, who make these laws 
for them. 

2. Do they make whatever laws they please? 

No. If they are mostly Republicans, they agree before- 
hand to make such laws as the Republican party in con- 
vention has promised. 

3. Do they make no laws except those the party con- 
vention promised ? 

Yes, many more, equally important, some of them 
never thought of till after election. 

4. How can the people influence these non-partisan 
laws? j 

By the sacred right of petition—the petition box being 
an informal ballot box for the expression of public opin- 
ion on all the many measures not voted on at the election. 
Letters to legislators and personal interviews also enable 
the people to do their part in legislation. 

5. How should a petition be addressed, to congress, for 
instance? 

To the Honorable the Senate of the United States: 

The undersigned respectfully petition your honorable 
body to pass a bill to ) 

Another copy should be addressed ‘‘To the Honorable 
the House of Representatives.’’ Or the address may be 
in brief form: “To the U. S. Senate.” “To the U. S. 
House, etc.” 

6. How should petitions be endorsed? 

When made up of individual signatures, residence 
should also be shown; but societies may authorize presi- 
dent or secretary, or both, to sign for all in form as fol- 


lows:— 

The above petition was adopted by a vote of —— to 
—— by—_- society of —, state of—— —, 
having a membership of , of which — were 
present, on ——————,, 1898, and the undersigned was 
authorized to so attest. 

(Signed) 


——, President. 
—, Secretary. 
7. How should a senator be addressed? 
Hon, 
Dear Sir: 
8. How should a congressman be addressed? 
Hon. ———-——,, M. C.. 
Dear Sir: 
9. If a citizen or society desires to address the presi- 
dent in erder to urge a veto or approval of an act of con- 
gress, or for any other reason, how should he be ad- 


dressed? 

Mr. President. 

10. How should a cabinet officer be addressed, for in- 
stance, when some change is desired in a post-office? 

To the Honorable the Postmaster-General. 

lor laek of specifie civie instruction the 
opinions af the millions of “plain people.” which 
legislators desire to know with certainty, are never so 
known except through the now frequent “landslides,” 
that have heen of little service because only a negative 
force, Frequent snowstorms of letters and petitions 
would be much more helpful than these accumulated 
avalanches, Let us make the most of the two govern- 
ment agencies found in every small town, the 
schoolhouse and the post-office, Then, indeed. will 
“the little red schoolhouse” hecome the national 
emblem. 


educator should set his face steadfastly 
against every phase of polities in school affairs in city 
and country, 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS.*—(VIIT.) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD. 


Many autumn industries have been the subject of 
pictures by the best artists, such as gathering in of the 


giving day; but how many of you know just what that 
means? You are very well aware that a good dinner, 
in which turkey forms an important part, always comes 
that day, and I will tell you why, after you 
look at this very interesting picture called “The 


Turkey Keeper” (Fig. 2), painted by 
the same favorite artist, Jules Breton. 
Do you not think the way the gobble: 
swells and struts is very amusing 
Yet it is not so funny when he spreads 
his wings and tail feathers and his 
wattle gets very red and angry, ani 
he runs after some luckless city boy 
or girl who has gone into the country 
for a vacation, and who gets fright- 
ened almost to death by this appar- 
Yet I never 
heard of one really harming a person, 
did you? 


ently ferocious bird. 


You have ail heard of Plymouth 
Rock, and perhaps some of you 
have wondered why a rock should be 
<0 famous. Some of you have heard 
why from your parents, I do not 
doubt, because they were proud of 
their forefathers having something 
particular to do with Plymouth Rock: 
and others among you may have read 
that fine poem of Mrs. Felicia He- 
mans’ called “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 
and so understand already what great 
thine is connected with that rock. 


It was indeed a great aay for our 


dear country when a small, weather- 
beaten boat called the Mayflower 
came rounding up Massachusetts bay 


Fic. 1.—TAE VINTAGERS.—Jules Breton. 
harvest, sheep shearing, driving animals to country 
fairs, etc.  Aimong the latter is that famous picture 


of “The Horse Fair.’ painted by Rosa 


along Cape Cod, and a brave band of 
Puritans came to land at the place 


called Plymouth, after a wearisome voyage on the 
stormy, wintry ocean. 


Bonheur. This is the French woman 
that vou heard about in the first lesson 
of this series, and vou then saw her fine 
picture. called “Morning in the High-| 
lands.” To-day you see another autumn! 
industry represented in this picture by 
Jules Breton (Fig. 1). It is called “The| 
Vintagers,” and shows us a group of! 
women who have been gathering grapes 
from the vineyard, and are carrying them | 
to the wine press, where they will beg 
made into wine, Do you notice the e 
strong figures and strong, sweet faeces 
work in the open air is sure to bring? = 

Then notice their peculiar wooden 
shoes. which we would think must be “we 
very uncomfortable, but which are worn 
by peasants in all European countries, 


Does not this picture tell a story to you? 
It certainty does to me, and | would like 


to hear you relate the meaning vou find in_ it. 


Fic. 2. Tue TURKEY KEEPER.—Jules Breton. 
They were pilgrims of the deep, seeking a place in 


which to worship God in the way that 
seemed right to them, and ever sine their 
memorable voyage and safe landing on 
the rock at Plymouth they have been 
called “The Pilgrim Fathers.” And 
there were Pilgrim mothers with them, 
yes, and little children, too, and one child 
was born at sea, and so called Oceanus. 


from his birthplace. He belonged to the 
Hopkins family, and one of his descend- 
ants afterwards signed the famous 
Declaration of Independence. But 
many trials had to be gone through with 


3. PILGRIMS GOING TO CnuRCH.--G, H. Boughton. 
(Read passages from ‘Courtship of Myles Standish,’’) 


‘That does November suggest to every New Eng- 
Jand child? Tam sure you are all thinking of Thanks- 


“Copyright, 1898. 


and many hardships endured before the 
country was really settled and they felt 
as if they had a permanent home on this side of the 
water. The principal trials were from the raids of 
the red men, whom they found living here, and who 
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had been named Indians by Columbus nearly one 
hundred and fifty years before, because when he came 
here from Spain and found land and savage tribes, he 


Nearly all of our forefathers were good to the 
Indians, and we read of some very friendly 
acts between them, but a few men dealt 


FIG. 4. DEPARTURE OF MAYFLOWER.—A. W. Boyes 


thought he had reached India, so he called the people 
lidians. The principal hardship was lack of food 
during the first winter and spring, so 


—, treacherously with some of the 
tribes, and so stirred up the savage 
instinct of revenge in the breasts of 
these tribes, and they say an Indian 
never forgets an injury. So after a 


while those who held feelings of hate 
for the white men began to prowl 
around the little settlements, killed 
the settlers, burned their houses, and 
carried some of them away captive, 
Which must have been worse than 
death. You can see that the Pil- 
erims had to go armed to church 


even. Verv early in the history of 
this country good men began to 
preach to the Indians and tell them of God's love and 
goodness, in order to soften their hearts and take away 


you can easily understand that when 
they took in a fine harvest the first fall 
—which would make it 1621—they were 
filled with thanksgiving to God for his 
goodness and protection, and so they set 
apart a time for prayer and for feasting. 
They did not forget those Indians who 
had been kind to them and taught them 
how to plant maize—which we call In- 
dian corn—so they invited the great 
chief Massasoit and ninety of his men to 
their feast, and entertained them three 
davs. ‘They had many good things to 
eat, and among them wild turkeys 
played a prominent part. It is for that 
reason turkeys have always been consid- 


ered the proper thing for Thanksgiving 
dinner ever since. And is it not a beau- 
tiful custom to repeat that day of thanks for a good 
harvest, started by our noble, self-sacrificing fore- 


Fig. 


6. BavTismM OF G, Chapman. 

that desire for revenge and killing. 

The greatest early preacher or apostle to the 
Indians was John Eliot, and later 


Fic. 5. JOHN WESLEY PREACHING TO THE INDIANS. 


fathers in 1621 and kept every year since? ‘This ts 
-« fascinating a story about those pilgrims that 1 hope 
vou will all read it carefully. You will then see why 
the small band should feel so sad when the May- 
flower left them to sail back to England the next 
spring. It cut off all connection with thei dear 
nother country, England, which they felt sure most 
of them would never see again. In fact, nearly half 
| the original one hundred and two persons had died 
‘uring the first winter, because they were so poorly 
rovided with protection against the severe climate, 
nd heeause there was not proper food for them. 
Vhat those brave men and women endured for the 
ake of principle entitles them to all the reverential 
omage that has been paid to them by their descend- 
nts. When vou get older vou will appreciate the 
creat value to us of what they patiently endured, for 
ad it not been for them, we can safely say, we would 
ot he here enjoving this glorious country, with ifs 
iherties, its privileges, its beantiful nature, and loy 


ne homes, 


Wesley preached to them and con- 
verted many. John Eliot translated 
the Bible inte the Indian language 


for the benefit of those he had con- 


verted. "Phis picture (Fig. 5) repre- 
sents Wesley preaching to the 
Indians: and you can get a good 
idea of the way they decorated them- 
selves with feathers of eagles or 
turkeys, with skins of wild beasts, 
with bracelets, wampum, ete, One 
of the chiefs sits smoking “the pipe 
of peace.” This pipe to be 
passed round, and every one of the 
company, White men as well as 
Indians, took a puff at it, when they 
were holding an important council 
and felt friendly. The wampum 
was made of parts of shells and was 
used as money by the Indians, who 
prized it very highly. Our forefathers, therefore, 
hought their lands in what would seem to us a very 
easy manner. but they did not mean to cheat the 
Indians. only to give them what they prized. Besides. 
it required much work to cut out the purple and the 
white parts of the quahog shell, polish them and drill 
holes in them so the Indians could string them on thin 
strings made of skins of beasts or hide. Labor is al- 


ways an equivalent for money, and should be honestly 
paid for. 
When vou read about the Indians who dealt with 
the earliest English settlers here, vou will find the 
heautiful storv of how Rocahontas saved the life of 
Captain John Smith. She was an Indian princess 
and became a Christian and married an Englishman. 
This picture (Pig. 6) shows her baptism, and you may 
he sure it had a great effect on the Indians of the 
tribe of her father, the great chief Powhatan. Poca- 
hontas went to England after, her marriage and. re- 
ecived much attention, as a person with such a noble 
spirit deserved. Tam sure you evinpathize with her 
elad it was so. When you eat vour Thanks 
olving turd ey. do not forget to be thankful for all the 


edodness God has shown to you and to your tative 


land, 


and are 


Commercial and Industrial Geography. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 
OPIUM AND MORPHINE. 

Opium has been the curse of China for a hundred 
and fifty years. To-day about one-fourth the adult 
population in cities smoke the accursed stuff, and 
inere than a tenth of the people of the rural districts 
are equally afflicted. It led to nearly forty years of 
diplomatic contest between England and China, and 
to the infamous opium war, 

No people but the Chinese smoke opium to any ex- 
tent. It was for centuries merely a remedy. At first 
it Was used as asvrup for coughs and catarrh in Asia 
Minor, Then it’ was discovered that the heads of 
peppies bruised in wine was a sure cure for insomnia. 
The sultans of Egvpt would flavor the syrup of the 
poppy with nutmeg, cinnamon, cardamon, or mace, 
and send it as a rare gift to European countries. At 
length it was cultivated India as a temperance 
Ineasure, a substitute for wine, which the Moham- 
medans prohibited. 

The Chinese imported a little opium for medicine 
and as a luxury as early as 800 A. D., but they used 
very little, only that which their own crude vessels 
took back with them when they carried. cargoes to 
India. fn 1767 the amount used had only reached 
1,000 chests a-vear. In 1773 the British East India 
company fitted out two vessels which they sent regu- 
larly to the Chinese ports, and urged its sale upon the 
people, who had learned to smoke the drug. Seven 
vears later they opened an opitin depot of their own 
in China for its sale. In 1798 the Chinese formally 
protested against this action of the nelish, and 
louder and louder grew their protests, while like a 
very plague the opium habit swept over the land. 
In 1820 the Chinese government issued an edict for- 
bidding any vessel bearing opium to enter the Canton 
river. This enraged the British, whose subjects sue- 
ceeded in having the drug smuggled into the country. 
The relations between the two countries were more 
and more strained until, after the Opium war, by the 
Treaty of Nanking (1842) five ports were open to the 
Infamous trade, and in 1858 all ports were open. 

What as this drug that has made so much trouble in 
the world? Tt is the juice of the poppy. Any poppy 
has this milk white juice from which opium might be 
made. but it can only be made in sufficient quantity 
to he of any moment where labor is very cheap. In 
the case of wheat, the labor item is comparatively in- 
significant, for machinery can do all the work: but in 
the poppy field each head must be treated soon after 
the petals fall. With a sharp knife an incision must 
he made just long enough and deep enough, but a 
sixteenth of an ineh too deep would ~poil the head, 
Then the next dav each head must be visited after 
the juice has slowly exhumed, and this must be care- 
fully scraped off with a knife and put on a poppy 
leaf and when enough has been collected it is care- 
fully wrapped in the leaf and put away in the shade. 
Before the opium can be marketed it must be passed 
upon by an official of the government, who grades it 
Into “prime.” “current.” and “bad.” This neces- 
sitates care in the collection. Each time the juice is 
scraped off the gatherer draws the knife through his 
mouth to prevent the juice from sticking to it. As 
there are several heads on each plant, and the petals 
fall at different times, it takes many men to cover a 
field of poppies. In the great Ganges poppy district, 
where there ave 560,000 acres of poppies, they make 
the incision, or “sacrifice,” in the head or capsule, with 

peculiar instrument called “nushtur.” which has 
two sharp-pointed blades bound together with thread. 
Hfere the juice when seraped is put small 
earthen pot, which the man carries at his side instead 
of collecting on opium leaves. tlere the scraper puts 
his scraping iron and fingers in his mouth fre 
to prevent any of the juice from sticking. 

The juice is dried in a shallow dish in the shade, 
mutas it thickens is turned frequently that it may 
dry evenly. It requires from three to four weeks for 
tlre ew hecome dry Ilere, iis elsewhere, 
it ix rolled in poppy leaves for the market. 

The India opium is in balls about six inches in 
"These balls are kept some time and care. 
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fully watched until the marketing time arrives. 
In India the poppies are sown in late October or 
early November. The gathering begins in late Feb- 
ruary or early March and continues until into April. 
It is rarely marketed before October. 
In one year the Bengal, India, district sold 49,695 
A chest of opium 


chests of opium at $700 a chest. 
The same 


contains from 130 pounds to 160 pounds. 
vear the Bombay district sold 43,909 chests, or in all 
93.364 chests, for $66,826,140. The income to the 
government of India from opium that year was 
$38,286,065. 

I have found but one record of a scientific experi- 


ment in the vield of opium. In this case 14,725 
heads of poppies were incised in’ six days. ‘These 


vielded 431 grammes of milky juice; this produced 
205 grammes of dry opium, which contained about 
34 grammes of morphine. 

The opium area in India is a central tract of the 
Ganges about G00 miles long and 200 wide, about fif- 
teen times as large as Massachusetts or three-fourths 
as large as California. It isa flat, rich, thickly popu- 
lated region. There are 560,000 acres of poppies. 

The poppy was earliest cultivated in Asia Minor 
from the Mediterranean back into the heart of South 
Central Asia. At first. and for many centuries, in- 
deed. a syrup made from the juice of the poppy was 
in daily use among the people as a relief for catarrh 
and a cure for coughs. 

In the first century, A. D. 40, and again A. D. 70, 
there are accounts of the growth of the poppy and 
the methods of preparing opium, but not until the 
thirteenth century does it attract attention. One of 
the first great scandals of the British East India com- 
pany was in connection with its absolute monopoly of 


the cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture and 


sale of opium, 

Smyrna is the depot for the opium of Asta Minor, 
and nearly 6.000 cascs have been shipped from there in 
avear. It was valued at about $4,000,000, The 
Turkey opium is a poor variety, and is often prepared 
In Egypt 
there is now no more opium produced than is re- 
quired for sanitary establishments. As late as 1872 
10,000 pounds of opium was shipped from 


for the market in a wretched fashion. 


nearly 
Kevpt, but its value was but $25,000, owing to its in- 
ferior quality and small amount of morphine that it 
would vield. Persian) opitm is mostly sent across 
Asia to China. 

China uses all the opium raised in Asia Minor and 
Persia and four-fifths of that raised in’ India, and 
raises in addition 5,500,000) pounds its own 
country. 

Making opium cakes into opium for smoking is a 
special Chinese art, although a European firm is now 
engaged in this enterprise. 

In the state of Vermont a good variety of opium 
has been made from the poppies growing there, and it 
Was unusually rich in morphine, which is the test of 
value. The vield was 15.75 per cent.. which is above 
the prize varieties of Europe and way above the 
varieties from India. But the areas are too limited, 
the land too valuable, and labor too high for the pro- 
duction of opium America. 


WUESTIONS ON CUBA, 
| Adapted. | 


POSITION. 


What is the latitude and longitude of Cuba? 

What lands are nearest to it on the north, south, east, 

and west? 

Where does the Tropic of Cancer pass nearest to the 
island? 

Then in what zone is it situated? 

Near what part of Cuba does the Gulf stream pass? 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

What is the general shape of Cuba? 

Why is it difficult to approach it? 

Deseribe the coral, and tell how it builds reefs. 

What is a key? [A low island. In addition to the 
larger coast islands, Cuba has 560 keys on its north shore 
and over 700 on its south shore | 

What are the principal harbors? 

Where are the principal mountain ranges? 

\re the rivers short or long, and why? In what diree- 
tion do most of them flow? 

What is the character of the country in the eastern part 

of the island? The middle? The 


western part? 


What is the area of Cuba? [45,000 squares miles, or 
about the size of the state of Pennsylvania. ] 

Tell some other interesting facts about it. [The 
island’s greatest length is 760 miles, its greatest width 135 
miles, average 80 miles, and its coast line is 2,200 miles. ] 


CLIMATE, ETC. 


Why do they never have winter in Cuba as we have? 

Why does the climate vary greatly in different parts of 
the island? 

Tell about the temperature at Havana. [The mercury 
seldom falls below seventy-two degrees, or rises above 
eighty-eight degrees. ] 

Why do hurricanes often occur in the West Indies? 

HISTORY. 

When was Cuba first known to Europeans? [It was 
discovered by Columbus on his first voyage, in 1492.] 

Give the history of one of its most noted governors., 
[De Soto. ] 

How did the Indians come to be enslaved? Tell about 
the introduction of African slavery, and of Cuba as a base 
of supply of slaves for the United States. 

What effect did the abolition of slavery in the United 
States have on Cuba? 

By what nation is Cuba governed? 

Tell about the attempt of the United States to buy Cuba. 
[See U. S. history. ] 

What is a creole? 

What is the population of the island? 

Of whom are the inhabitants of Cuba descend- 
ants? 

What are the most important cities? 

ANIMALS, PLANTS, MINERALS. 


What wild animals has Cuba? [The wild beasts are 
few and small, the wild dog being the most prominent. } 

Tell about the birds. [There are 200 species, some of 
them having beautiful plumage. Birds of prey are 
scarcely known. ] 

What about the woods? [Many of the woods are of the 
hardest kind, as lignum-vitae, ebony, rosewood, and 
mahogany. | 

Tell about the raising of sugar and tobacco. 

Mention some productions that are brought to the 
United States from Cuba. 


SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING.—(1.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Wiitewater (Wis.) Norma] School; Author of ‘Fifty Lessons in 
Wood Working.” 


The following course is not presented as complete, 
hut it may serve as a guide to those who have little 
mnmoney for tools or little time fer the work, but whe 
It will be an aid 
in helping teachers catch those boys, found in every 
school, who had rather whittle than study grammar. 

Many schools lack simple apparatus which might 


desire to do something in this line. 


— 
Fig. 1. 


be easily constructed by the pupils, after a little in- 
struction in the use of tools: and there are those who 


In lieve that a little science in the common schools 
would be a good thing. This course may help some 
schools to the possession of things they would not 
otherwise have. 

This work may be done by girls as well as boys, and 
ix good exercise and discipline for them. . Several 
\ears’ experience leads to the opinion that naturally 
there is but little difference between boys and girls 
in respect to the use of tools. It is largely‘a case of 
difference in experience, 

A bench and set of tools should be furnished for 
every two pupils, the pupils working on opposite sides 
of the bench; but the plan of this course will assume 
that we have but one bench and one set of tools. Get 
a carpenter to make a bench seven feet long, three feet 
wide, and about thirty-two inches high, depending 
somewhat on the size of the pupils. Have a vise on 
each end, one on one side and the other on the oppo- 
site side, 


This vise should have one wooden jaw ex- 
tending to the Hoor and the screw should be put 
through the post of the bench, the board on the side 
The jaw 
should come just to the top of the bench and have a 
stop at the bottom to hold the jaw parallel with the 
A wooden bench stop is 


of the bench answering for the other jaw. 


post and side of the bench. 


better for learners than an iron one; that is, it is better 
for the plane irons. 

Suppose there are six pupils who wish to take thy 
course and that the teacher has but little time 4, 
spend with them, The plan is to give instruction (, 
the class together, and then have hours assigned {\; 
them to work, two at a time. Let all the others pp. 
main away when the pupils are working. — Visitins 
and learning to use tools do not go well together, 

The following tools will be necessary, and 
prices are appended :-— 


1 set firmer chisels, 1 in., %in., 4% in., % in...... 1.05 

1 set bits, % in., %in., ¥in., 4Zin., Win........ 1.25 


If there is to be more than one bench, the first set 
of tools should be duplicated for each bench: the sec-_ 


Fig. 2. 
ond set will answer for several benches, because thes: 
tools are not used so constantly, 

For lumber, at first, get good undressed dry pine. 
one inch thick. Before the first lesson the instructor 
should get out several pieces one foot long, two inches 
wide, and one inch thick and plane them ready for the 
work, 

LESSON I. 

Try-squareand gauge. Material: pieces I’ x 2” x 1”. 

The object of taking two tools.in the first lesson 
is in order that two pupils may work at the same time. 
The class being assembled, the instructor explains the 
It consists 
of a blade of steel held in a head of wood or metal at 
right angles to the blade. 
right angles to one side of a piece of wood; also to test 


construction and use of the try-square. 
It is used to draw lines at 
angles to see if they are square. The blade is used 
to test surfaces to see if they are plane. Lines drawn 
with a try-square are usually drawn across the grain, 
while the gauge is used to draw lines with the grain. 
If the pupils do not understand about the grain, the 
matter should be explained, and they may be advised 
to split up the kindlings until they understand about 
straight and cross-grained wood, ete. 

Take a piece of the wood prepared for the lesson 
and mark off a line one-fourth inch from the end. 
To do this lay the piece down on the bench and place 
the try-square on it, as shown in Fig 1.) With the 
fingers of the left hand grasping over the farther ede 
of the piece, place the thumb against the head of thi 
try-square, a, in order to hold it firmly against th 
Draw a sharp pencil along thi 


edge of the work. 


outer edge of the blade. b. Turn the try-square 
that the blade lies against the front face of the piece. 
and the head against the part already marked. as 1) 
next draw a lin 


=i) 


Fig. 2, and draw a line down the face; 
down the opposite face, holding the head of the t 
Then finish I 


square against the face first marked. 
drawing across the fourth side. Hf the work 


heen correctly done, the lines will all meet the a 
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jacent lines. Caution the pupils to have the pencil 
sharp and to hold it just the same each time: i. e.. not 
tilting it toward or from the blade, so that the lines 
will be just where they are wanted at each end. Let 
each pupil try to do the work a few times under the 
eye of the instructor. They may now be directed to 
draw lines at intervals of one-fourth of an inch all 
around a piece for the whole length. A pupil may 
profitably spend several periods of an hour each at 
this work. If some one can plane the marks off, the 
piece may be used many times. 

Next show the gauge and explain its construction 
and use. The gauge consists of a bar of wood, gener- 


ally with a spur near one end for 
marking. The distance of the 
mark from the edge ¢f the work 
———_ is determined bv the head of the 
— gauge, a movable block with a 
square hole in it, through which 
the bar slides. The head is 
| held in place by a thumb serew, 
Generally there are two bars in 
each gauge, to be used in marking the two sides of a 
mortise or tenon without changing the gauge, as will 
be explained further on. The bar has inches and 
sub-divisions marked on it. The piece to be gauged 
is held in the vise or against a thin cleat (a piece of a 
lath) nailed across the top of the bench within an 
inch or so of the right end for each workman (Figs. 2 
and 3, a). 
Set the gauge with the spur one-eighth of an inch 


from the head. and lav one of the prepared pieces 
down on the bench outside the cleat, holding it firmly 
with the left hand. Place the thumb of the right 
hand against the short projecting part of the bar, 
grasp the head firmly with the fingers, and push the 
gauge along so as to make a mark one-eighth of an 


inch from the edge of the work. Instead of having 


the spur stick straight down into the wood, rotate the 
bar of the gauge so that the spur will slant toward 
the direction in which it is moving, just as a lead 
pencil does. This will cause it to make a smooth line 
and prevent its digging in too deep. 

Let each one of the class try it, both pushing the 
gauge and drawing it toward him. Sometimes one 
method must be used and sometimes the other. Be 


rig. 5. 


sure that the head of the gauge lies against the piece, 
hoth sides of the bar, being careful to avoid the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 4. After some instruction has 
been given in this way, the pupils may be left to gauge 
lines on all sides of a piece, the lines being one-eighth 
of an inch apart. The piece, when done, will look 


like Fig. 5. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 

1. How would you describe the latest: luxury in 
the shape of a “palace on wheels” built for the rail- 
way travel of one of our American millionaires. ? 

2. What has been the effect of free distribution 
of rations in Cuba? 

3. What is the present status of the Dreyfus case? 

1. What noted artist has recently died? 

5. Why does France desire so earnestly to sup- 
port Major Marchand in his position at Fashoda? 

Hlow would you manage to see a noise 

> What great difference between the conditions 
existing in the territory acquired under the Louisiana 
Purchase and those now existing in the possessions 
we are now demanding of Spain? 

1. Imagine a gorgeously-painted railway car, seventy- 
five feet long, with the owner's name in big gold letters 
on the sides. 

You enter first a reception room, paneled with bril- 
liantly-polished mahogany, as is the rest of the car; 
carpet of heavy velvet muffles your tread on the floor; 
brocaded silk curtains temper the entering sunlight; fur- 


niture upholstered in Persian velvet invites luxurious 
ease. Then comes a long, narrow hall, on one side of 
which is a bathroom and three staterooms, which are 
furnished with washstand having hot and cold water, 
chiffonier with many drawers, medicine chest, and other 
appointments for comfort. At end of hall is dining- 
room, of creamy white mahogany, of which table and 
chairs are also made. Then comes a pantry and kitchen, 
with equipments that any housewife might envy. 

2. One effect, at least, is noted by army officers who 
have been traveling through some of the Cuban prov- 
inces where free rations have been distributed; and that 
is that many of the people, trusting to the continuance of 
this bounty, have become demoralized and disinclined to 
do anything to help themselves. The sugar estates and 
ther industries are sadly in need of their help, ‘but they 
refuse to do any labor, or provide in any way for their 
own maintenance. 

3. The court of cassation, the highest court cf appeal 
in France, has decided to grant a revision of the Dreyfus; 
case, and will itself institute a supplementary examina- 
tion, to which it will have full power to summon even th? 
highest in authority, and compel them to testify under 
oath. This will be a very different matter from having 
the case tried again before a court-martial, whose mem- 
bers might well be tempted to shield the high officials 
who are apparently implicated. 

4. Have you ever been in the Boston public library and 
“stopped at the top of the great staircase to examine the 
panel decerations on the walls, with their bright, attrac- 
tive masses of strong, vet delicately-shaded, coloring? 
Then you will not need be told that the artist who did 
the werk was Puvis de Chavannes, whose death is 
mourned Ly all lovers of art. We have seen but little of 
his work here, for most of it was done in France, where 
he was held in high repute, serving as a constant member 
of Salon juries and art commissions, and whose services 
in the decoration of pullie buildings was in constant de- 
mand. 

5. Not because Fashoda and the outlying districts 
have any charm or commercial advantage in themselves 
does France care about the matter. In fact, Fashoda is 
extremely unhealthy, generating a peculiar local fever, 
and not in itself having any attraction to invite cupidity 
of far-away foreigners. But France, whether with or 
without cause, has always felt sore over England's con- 
tinued eccupation of Egypt, apparently in the character 
of trustee, but practically with the effect of being a law- 
ful possessor. If England once gains the narrow strip 
along the Nile in which Fashoda is located, then she has 
undisputed possession and right of free passage and com- 
munication from Cairo to the cape; and France hopes 
that, though she must order“Major Marchand to evacuate 
Fashoda, she can succeed, because of his occu- 
pancy, in reopening the whole Egyptian question, and, 
further, in interesting other nations in the matter so as to 
compel England to make concessions. Then, too, it is 
in France’s favor that, while England now claims that 
she has a right to control Fashoda district on the ground 
that it is an Egyptian dependency, she has not always 
been consistent in that claim. As late as 1894, England, 
in her own right, without allusion to Egypt, leased this 
district to the Congo Free State. This was so manifestly 
unjust that France was able to compel the Congo Free 
State to give up the lease. 

6. You would try to induce Professor A. G. Webster of 
Clark University to operate a machine he has recently 
invented, by which, through the aid of photography, 
sounds are made visible by waves of reflected light. 
When these are cast upon a screen, you have before you 
reflected images of sounds; the light waves varying, ac- 
cording to the loudness and pitch of the sound. He will 
show you a whisper so low that your seat mate could not 
detect it, or will photograph the roar of a fog horn seven 
miles away at sea. Soon it will not be safe to even “talk 
to vourself,” if you do not want it rendered visible. 

7. Now that we, through our commissioners at Paris, 
have demanded not only Porto Rico and Cuba, but also 
the whole of the Philippines, from Spain, many have 
begun to claim that it is only a repetition of conditions 
encountered in our purchase of Louisiana territory, since 
both had precisely similar environments due to a long 
exercise of Spanish influence. One great difference, how- 
ever, must not be overlooked. When we acquired the 
Louisiana territory there was slave labor existing there; 
so there was not any question as to whether the black 
and vellow races had a right to be admitted to the ruling 
class. Enslaved Africans and their descendants had then 
no political rights which white men were bound to re- 
spect. Now that we have abolished slavery within our 
own domains, the question must be faced as to whether 
we will extend all political rights to the corresponding 
classes in our new domains, either at once or at some in- 
definite future, and give them all rights our constitution 
requires to be granted to all classes and conditions of 


men, 


A TEACHER'S LIBRARY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Frye'’s “Primary and Complete Geographies” (Ginn 


Werner's “Primary and Complete Geographies” 


“Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies’ 
(American Book Company). 
Longmans’ “School Geography” (Longmans, Green, 


Lougmans’ “New School Atlas’ (Longmans, Green, 

“Eclectic Physical Geography” (American Book 

Tarr’s ‘‘Elementary Physical Geography” (Macmil- 

Tarr’s “First Book of Physical Geography” (Macmil- 

Mil!’s “Realm of Nature” (Scribners)............... 1.50 


“Dic Erde” (Heiderich), E, Steiger, N. Y., Importer. 
“Crundzuge der Physischen Erdkunde Supan,” E. 
Steigcr, N. Y., Importer. 


ON MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Jackson's “The Earth in Space” (D. C. Heath)...... $0.50 
Lockyer’s “Movements of the Earth’ (Macmillan 


Bowen's “Astronomy by Observation” (Appleton)... 1.5 


ON GEOMORPHOLOGY. 
Heilprin’s “The Earth and Its Story” (Silver, Bur- 


Shaler’s “Aspects of the Earth” (Scribners)........ 2.00 
“National Geographic Monographs” (American Book 

LeConte’s “Elements of Geology” (Appleton)....... 4.00 


Russell's ‘Lakes of North America” (Ginn & Co.).... 1.60 

Russell's “Glaciers of North America’ (Ginn & 

Russell's “Voleanoes of North America” (Macmillan 
Company). 

Wright's “Ice Age in North America’ (Appleton). 5.00 

Cresby’s “Common Minerals and Rocks” (D. C. 


Winchell’s “Geological Studies” (S. C. Griggs)....... 2.00 
“Morphologie der  Erdoherbache’ (Penck), E. 


“Lecons de Geographie Physique, de Lapparent,” E. 
Steiger, N. Y., Importer. 
ON OCEANOGRAPHY. 
Agussiz’s “Three Cruises of the Blake” (Houghton, 
Thomson's ‘Voyage of the Challenger,” the Atlantic 


ON CLIMATOLOGY. 
Davis’ “Elementary Meteorology” (Ginn & Co.)..... $2.50 
Waldo’'s “Elementary Meteorology” (American Book 
“Daily Weather Maps,’ Department of Agriculture 
(free to schools), C. F. R. Wappenhaus, Indian- 
apolis. 
ON GEOBIOLOGY, 


Beddard's “Zoogeography” (Cambridge University 
ON DEMOLOGY. 


Brinton’s “Races and Peoples” (N. D. C. Hodges, 


Starr’s “First Steps in Human Progress” (Chautau- 

Peschel’s ‘“‘Races of Men” (Appleton)................ 2.00 
Keary’s ‘‘Dawn of History” (Scribners)............. 1.50 
Mills’ “Commercial Geography” (Cambridge Univer- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Redway's “Teacher’s Manual of Geography” (D. C. 


Trotter's “Lessons in the New Geography” (D. C. 
Payne’s “One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study” 
Maltby’s Modeling in Geography and History” 


“How to Read a Pebble” E. Charles, Austin,  .25 
“Report of Committee of Ten’ (American Book 


Dryer’s ‘Studies in Indiana Geography” (Inland Pub- 

“Journal of School Geography” (Professor R. E. 

Dodge, 120th. street. 1.00 


—Inland Educator. 


TWO AUDACIOUS COLLEGIANS. 


William Wetmore Story was fond of telling the follow- 
ing tale of James Russell Lowell and himself, says the 
San Francisco Argonaut: 

James Lowell and | were very angry with Webster for 
staying in old Tyler’s cabinet, and, as he was to speak in 
Faneuil hall on the evening of the thirtieth of September, 
IS42, we determined to go in (from the Harvard law 
school) and hoot at him, and to show him that he had in- 


curred our displeasure, There were 3,000 people there, 
and we felt sure they would hoot with us, young as we 
were, tut we reckoned without our host. 


“Mr. Webster, beautifully dressed, stepped forward. 
His great eves looked, as | shall always think, straight at 
me. | pulled off my hat: James pulled off his. We both 
hecame as cold as ice and as respectful as Indian coolies. 
I saw James turn pale; he said | was livid. And when 
the great creature began that most beautiful exordium, 
our scorn turned to deepest admiration, from abject con- 
tempt to belief and approbation. 
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Some Principles of Education ..... 


Greater New York lias stupendous educational 
problems with which to deal. 

Forty-six per cent. of the teachers of Rhode Island 
have had professional training. This is a grand 
showing. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard says that 
the pensioning of teachers is one of the burning ques- 
tions of the hour, 

The New England superintendents hold their semi- 
annual meeting in this citv on Friday of this week, 
and the State Association will meet in Springtield 
November 25 and 26, 

Mincinnatt that has net allowed married wemen or 
Witlows to be appointed as teachers in recent years 
Makes an exeeption in favor of the widows of soldiers 


who die while they are enlisted men, 


Some form of pension or provision for teachers laid 
aside by age or infirmities must be provided. The 
salary and prospects are not such as to permanently 
tempt the best talent properly trained, 


Vhiladelphia’s Peace Jubilee, 
grand object lesson to the school children, notably to 


October 25-28. was a 


the 3.000 who sang patriotic songs at the rededication 
of Fndependence hall which has been restored to its 
old-time conditions, so far as possible. 


The late Frances EF. Willard has a new school 
named in her honor in Chicago, and Mayor Harrison 
and Superintendent Andrews made eloquent ad- 
dresses at its dedication recently, all of which is slgni- 
ficamt. VF. 1. Stahl is principal of the new Willard 
school, 

The Chicago teachers closed the Peace Jubilee 
demonstrations in that CItY Most appropriately by 
reading to the pupils portions of President oe 
Winlev’s address at) th banquet. This banquet is 
aid to have been the most elahorat and ideal of any 


eyer vod \merien. he president's address 


was an inspiration at the time, and its echo in all the 
schools was wise and patriotic. 

President Edward Searing of the Mankato, Minn., 
normal school died suddenly at St. Paul on October 
22 while attending the meeting of the state normal 
board. Te had retired at his hotel the previous night 
in apparent health. When he awoke at 6 o’clock in 
the morning he felt uncomfortable and rang for the 
bell boy to call President Lord of the St. Cloud 
normal, who summoned the house physician, but at 
7.30 he had passed away. Mr. Searing was highly re- 
spected and greatly beloved by the educators of the 
Northwest, and his loss will be seriously felt. 


ONE SATURDAY. 

Boston was in the hands of the teachers last Satur- 
day. Professor John M. ‘Tyler of Amherst gave the 
first of his ten leetures in Lorimer hall, Tremont 
Temple, under the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Club. His theme was: “Man in the Light of Evolu- 
tien.” Among other things he said his first 
lecture :— 

“Our schools were founded that the commonwealth 
might have sturdy and good citizens. And teachers, more 
than members of any other profession, are responsible to 
the state for the character of its citizens. The pupils in 
our schools differ from those of twenty or fifty years ago, 
and need a different training and instruction. How shall 
we discharge our duty to the state? What is the aim of 
our education? The practical man says: ‘Train your 
pupils so that they can make money.’ The scholar says: 
‘Make them learned.’ But both those aims are inade- 
quate. Learning and wealth are good. But something 
more and other is require! fur good citizenship. We need 
healthy men,and women, sound and strong mentally, 
morally, and religiously. But so broad a conception of 

ducation threatens its unity and thoroughness. We are 
left in a sad dilemma. , 

“Nature began to train man long before there were any 
schools or colleges. She is the great educator still. She 
really sets the tests and gives us our most rigorous exam- 
inations. If we must all meet her tests and pass her ex- 
aminations, or be ‘turned back’ and possibly extermi- 
nated, it would seem wise to study her courses and 
methods. But if the evolution theory be true, Nature be- 
gan to educate man long before he had attained his pres- 
ent position. Indeed, when he attended her kindergarten, 
he was apparently not man at all, perhaps not even verte- 
brate, If we are to gain any adequate conception of 
natural education, we must study the history of man’s 
evolution from its very beginning. For every living be- 
ing has to attend Nature’s school. Her education is com- 
pulsory. 

“From even a hasty study of this vast biological history 
we ought to deduce certain very valuable conclusions. 
We may hope from man’s past history to learn how he 
attained his present position, what powers he had to fos- 
ter, what traits he had to slough off. We ought to dis- 
cover how Nature trained him, so that he might accom- 
plish this. We shall find what powers Nature develops 
in her lower, and what in her higher, grades. We may 
hope to peer a little into man’s future. If we can con- 
form our order and methods of teaching to those of 
Nature, we shall work easily, avoiding unnecessary fric- 
tion and resistance. If we can select her end and aim in 
education, we shall surely choose aright. And we can 
have strong confidence in a system of education based on 
the broad foundation of the biological history of life 
throughout past ages. We may study the child and the 
adult man as much as we will. Such study is of great 
value. But we shall never attain a proper system of edu- 
cation or right methods of instruction and training until 
we know how Nature has been training man and his an- 
cestors through the ages.” 


Ir. TM. Balliet at Boston University gave the first 
of four lectures upon “Value of Motor Education.” 
Ii was one of the great lectures upon edueation to 
which the teachers have listened in this city. A full 
report will appear in the Journal next week. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club held its 
first meeting of the. school vear, and it was a grand 


SUCCOSS, 


DR. RICK ON DR. RICE’S SPELLER., 


The Journal learns with profound regret that its 
editorial on the “Rational Speller” did not make its 
author, Dr, J, M, Rice, wholly happy. It had not 


occurred to us that so experienced a man of the world 
as Dr. Rice would be in the least disturbed over a bit 
of good-natured criticism, the less did we suspect it of 
a man who for several years indulged in’ merciless 
criticism of the school work of many cities, publish. 
ing his caricatures in one of the leading magazines o| 
the country and then in book-form. We like Dr. Rice 
altogether too well to give him discomfort. — In 
scholarship, professional preparation, literary ability, 
and sincerity of purpose he is entitled to professiona! 
respect, Whatever one may think of the justice of hi- 
criticisms of the schools. 

The Journal has said more than once that in man) 
ways Dr. Rice’s articles in the Forum did much 
toward setting forward the cause of reform in city 
administration of schools. 

We opened his speller without adverse prejudice 
and with high anticipations, and wrote from = dis- 
appointinent. It is a pleasure, therefore, to give Dr, 
Rice’s view of his book. He virtually admits the 
justice of our criticism, which was directed wholly to 
the sentences given for the children to write, when he 
says, “the sentences form only a subordinate 
element. Consequently, the spirit of the book might 
be maintained, even if other sentences should be sub- 
stituted for those | have given.” Substitute appro- 
priate sentences and our criticism fails. 

Dr. Rice makes two good points in favor of his 
book, that many words usually found in spelling 
books are excluded, and that in his sentences he 
sought to use by way of review words previously 
taught. It is a good thing to eliminate some words 
from a spelling hook, and it is an excellent thing to 
review words in sentences. tle must remember, 
however, that) every author of spelling books in a 
quarter of a century has attempted to do the same 
thing in both these regards, and that his merit is con- 
fined to the special virtue in his “seleetion, exclusion, 
and grading of words,” and we have no disposition to 
question the superiority of his book in these particu- 
lars. He claims it, and we do not wish to dispute this 
claim. 

But when he complains of our criticism of his sen- 
tences we submit that his.case is not made out with 
the shrewdness that we should have expected from 
him, but, then, he had a difficult case to make out. 
He says: “If Mr. Winship is of the opinion that chil- 
dren should learn to spell only those words which 
appeal to the spiritual side of life, I have no fault to 
find with his criticism, but if he agrees with ime 
that children should be «ole to spell ordinary every- 
day words as well as those of ethereal nature,’ . 
and if these are to be put in sentences, the latter must 
necessarily descend to terra firma.” ‘his is dodging 
witha vengeance. There was nota hint at “spiritual” 
words of an “ethereal nature” in our criticism, nor 
any complaint of descending to “terra firma.” What 
we said was that he was a quarter of a century behind 
the times in that there were practically no sentences 
that “gave information,” stated a truth, or contained 
a sentence worth writing. With consummate skill he 
never once states our criticism, but manufactures a 
criticism as ours Which he could meet. If a child was 
told to write about “corned beef,” it might be pardon- 
able for him to write:— 

*Many people are fond of corned beef and cabbage.” 

But to put 1,200 valueless sentences in a book to be 
ever before the child when he is studying the form of 
words is a pedagogical outrage that we have not seen 
equaled in a quarter of a century. ‘To teach that 
many people are fond of corned beef and cabbage is 
certainly on “terra firma,’ and in a book famed for 
“selection and exclusion” corned beef ought to be 
selected and emphasized by being enshrined in 
terra firma sentence as it is. It is all the more in- 
portant to seleet “corned beef,” for neither Webster = 
“International” nor the Century has either “corned” 
or “corned beef,” and to have excluded it as these 
masters have done would have vitiated its author's 
claim of superior “selection and exclusion,” Appar- 
ently opinions differ. 


Dr. Rice complains that we insinuated that the 
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speller has not “novel features.’ Oh, no, we did 
nothing of the kind: we tried to emphasize the fact 
that these sentences were an exceedingly novel feature. 
\What we did insinuate was that there was no import- 
nt feature that was not embraced in other spellers a 
cuarter of a century ago. Will Dr. Rice state one 
wrinciple, aside from the terra firma idea—we do not 
‘ink “eorned beef” was in any speller in those days— 
that is a pecuharity of his book? His “selection, ex- 
clusion, and grading” may be superior, but others 
lave done the best they knew how in the same 
directions. 

Dr. Rice was certainly napping when he put on 
ile same plane, “We had spinnach for dinner on 
Wednesday.” and the story of “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” Tt would be an unimportant criticism that 
we made if only occasionally a child was asked to write 
usa realistic “everyday” sentence on terra firma what 
was not true, but it is the fad and passion of the book. 
One of the few attempts at an ethical lesson in the 
heok is the following:— 

I passed some children early this morning. 

One little girl wore a-satin dress. 

Another had a velvet coat and a pretty scarf. 


The boy had a new suit of clothes. 
I heard them make fun of a poor little child in a calico 


frock, 
Hler sleeve was torn. She wore an old shawl to hide it. 
1 hope they will learn to be kinder. 
It would have been better to give the girl some clothing. 


This is the one exercise that Dr. Rice himself quotes 
asa sample of the virtues of the book, with an insinua- 
tior that we Were not honest enough to give credit for 
such sentences. 

llere the child starts off by drawing a real picture 
ol his coming to school, and writes as an event of 
the morning what did not occur. What gain is there 
ir such realism? Why not use a proper name and 
vet practice in spelling some name instead of TI. Dr. 
Rice savs: “T recommend the sentences in the book, 
lncause great care was taken to render them as valu- 
able as possible for spelling exercises.” James would 
have been written three times in this short exercise 
hy substituting it for “1,” but Dr. Rice says his sen- 
tences are as “valuable as possible,” but some would 
think that practice on any common name would have 
heen almost as valuable as practice upon “IL.” It is 
astonishing how much practice the student in this 
“1 but then Dr. Rice empha- 


heok gets in writing 
be learned 


-izes the fact that 
without endless repetition.” 
bit they are either not terra firma or they do not re- 


some words “cannot 


Proper names are rare, 


quire such “endless repetition” as does “TI. 
We have great respect for Dr. Rice’s judgment, but 
ve fear he was prejudiced when he said: “T recom- 


end the sentences in the book because great care 
was taken to render them as valuable as possible for 
spelling exercises.” That is a remarkable claim for 

man to put forth, and-he must not be sensitive if 
opinions differ on “as valuable as possible.” THe may 
<uppose that endless repetition is needed in spelling 


“1° but opinions may differ. 

Dr. Rice is justified in rejoicing over this endorse- 
int of his book, written six months ago, possibly 
upon seeing advanced sheets: 

I have looked over the ‘“‘Rational Spelling Book,” by J. 
M. Rice. and think it the best speller I have seen up to 
date. 

Congratulating you on the promise of its usefulness, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. T. Harris, 

May 28, 1898. Commissioner. 

But we submit that it is eruel to make Dr. Harris 
‘tund sponsor for the mistakes in this book. The 
Journal will never be suspected of want of apprecia- 
tion of the judgment of Dr. Harris, but it is no dis- 
lovalty to him to question the extent to which he has 
critically examined the other excellent spellers of the 
Just twenty-five vears, and the eleven words of gen- 
eral commendation ought not to be put upon the wit- 
Hess stand to defend Dr. Rice’s book against palpable 
Inistakes, Opinions mia differ on the wood taste of 
natured letter of 


anthor in hiding behind 


altogether. 


congratulation from the leading educational phi- 
losopher in the land when specifications are filed re- 
garding certain weaknesses in his book. 

Finally, Dr. Rice practically denies our right to 
question his statement that the sentences are as 
“valuable as possible,” because he says they are the 
result of “an experience founded upon the examina- 
tion of as many as 33,000 children.” But this is pre- 
cisely, what the Journal has said from the start, that 
such an experience ought to have given the world a 
better book. We are not saying that it has not value. 
“The characteristie feature of my book,” says Dr. 
Rice, “is the plan of selection, exclusion, grading, and 
classification of words.” -It would be strange, indeed, 
if. with the experiences founded upon the examination 
of 38,000 children, there was not merit in the book! 
the wonder is that there is not greater merit. An 
ordinary maker of a spelling book might be pardoned 
for some slip, but to whom such opportunities have 
heen given, of him’ should much be required. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The critical point in the negotiations at Paris was 
reached on Monday of last week, when the American 
commissioners made known the demand of the United 
States relative to the Philippine islands. — Briefly 
the United States is for the 
This is accompanied 


stated, the demand of 
possession of the entire group. 


by a proposition to assume so mueh of the debt in- 


curred on account of the Philippines as represents 


this 
amount will be larger or smaller according to the 
construction which is placed upon particular public 
The United 
States does not offer to reimburse Spain for the 


public works and improvements. Obviously, 


undertakings: but the principle is clear. 


stuallest part of the money which she has spent in 
trying to subdue the Filipinos, but she recognizes the 
justice of making good to her whatever outlay has 
heen made for permanent improvements. 

* 

Whatever surprise may have been occasioned at 
Paris or Madrid by this statement of the American 
position, there was little cause for any on this side of 
the Atlantic, for it has been clearly foreshadowed for 
davs and weeks, although, for obvious reasons, no 
official disclosure of it had been made. ‘To the mind, 
net only of the president and his immediate advisors, 
but of Admiral Dewey, General Merritt, and others 
in a position to judge of the situation at short range, 
it appears to have become clear that the real choice lay 
between taking all the Philippines or leaving them 
The difficulty attending such a solution 
» the holding of Manila alone, or Manila and a part 
of the adjacent territory, or even the island of Luzon 
appears to have been regarded as insurmountable, by 
reason of the inevitable and continuing complications 
attendant upon a divided sovereignty. The president 
lias not reached this decision impetuously, and, how- 
ever inomentous may be the responsibilities which 
the policy creates for us as a-nation, any just judg- 
ment will credit the president with acting in accord- 
snee with what he believes to be best, not only for the 
United States, but for the populations involved. 

The Spanish reply to the American proposition was 
presented on Friday. Tt was a flat rejection. It was 
accompanied by an ingenious argument, to the effect 
that, as ihe United States had refused to consider the 
cuestion of the Cuban debt on the ground that it was 
not mentioned in the protocol, it could not introduce 
the cession of the Philippines, which also was not 
mentioned in the protocol. But this argument over- 
locks the faet that the protocol expressly submits to 
the commission the question of the “disposition” of 
il Philippines, and that this word: was originally 
written “possession,” the milder word being substi- 
iuited only out of deference to Spanish sensibilities, at 
the suggestion of M. Cambon. Spain further claims 
that the United States has no ultimate rights in the 
Philippines: that the occupation of Manila is invalid, 


hecause it took place after the protocol was signed; 


and that the holding of Spanish prisoners and the ad- 
ministration of customs revenues at Manila are 
illegal. ‘This reply presages delay, and possibly pro- 
tracted discussion, but it does not point to a rupture 
of negotiations. 

* 

The death of Colonel George E. Waring of New 
York adds another to the list of disinterested sacri- 
fices occasioned by the war with Spain. Sherman 
Hoar gave up his life in the relief work among the 
soldiers; Coloned Waring lost his in the attempt to 
introduce better sanitary conditions into Cuba. Less 
than a month elapsed between his appointment by 
the president to study and report upon the sanitary 
condition of Havana, with a view to finding the causes 
for the prevalence of yellow fever, and his death from 
that dread malady in his home in New York. While 
of the public services which Colonel Waring vendered, 
the freshest in the public mind, up to that which led 
t» his death, is his work as street commissioner in 
New York, it is interesting to recall the fact that it 
was in connection with an outbreak of yellow fever 
twenty or more years ago that he first came promi- 
nently into notice. He introduced into Memphis, 
then smitten with the scourge, the system of separat- 
ing the drainage from houses from surface drainage, 
Which, now widely adopted, has done a great deal to 
promote municipal sanitation. As in the case of 
Sherman Hoar, he was taken while in the midst of 
public activities, and with what promised to be a use- 
ful career before him. 

* * * 

The new French ministry contains several dis- 
tinguished men. M. Charles Dupuy, who heads it, - 
has been at least twice before in that position, besides 
holding different portfolios under other premiers. 
M. de Freycinet, who accepts the office of minister of 
war, has been at the head of previous ministries. 
M. Deleasse, who as minister of foreign affairs in the 
Brisson ministry carried forward the delicate nego- 
tations with England over the Fashoda question, re- 
tains the same office in the new ministry. M. Lock- 
roy, the minister of marine and M. Peytral, the min- 
ister of finance, are familiar names. So far as the 
hew ministry has a bias in the Dreyfus matter, it is 
distinctly anti-Dreyfus. 

* 

The attitude of the new ministry in this matter is, 
however, far less important than it would have been 
had not the court of cassation just decided to have a 
supplementary hearing of that case. ‘This decision of 
the highest French court, reached under the processes 
which were set in motion by the Brisson ministry, 
takes the whole matter out of the jurisdiction of the 
ministry and the clamorous chamber of deputies. 
The decision of the court was preceded by a thorough 
and searching presentation of the case by the re- 
porter of the court; and, since it’ was announced, 
there has been apparent a considerable diminution in 
the bitterness of the anti-Dreyfus feeling. While 
there have not been wanting attempts to arouse feel- 
ing against the court, there is a more general disposi- 
tion than might have been expected to accept the 
finding as final. 

* * 

France. has definitely withdrawn from her un- 
tenable position in the Fashoda matter, and has deter- 
mined upon the recall of the Marchand expedition, 
The announcement of this decision which Lord Salis- 
bury made at the banquet to Lord Kitchener at Lon- 
don was somewhat guarded. All 
versy, Lord Salisbury said, have not been removed, 
This, perhaps, means that the French claim to privi- 
leges in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province is being actively 
pressed. It is to be regretted that Lord Salisbury 
could not have refrained from making the announce- 
ment in the bantering and exultant manner which 
The impression made in France by 


causes of contro- 


he chose to use, 
his tone will certainly inerease the irritation already 
occasioned by the bullying articles and derisive car- 
toons in the English press. The French are a sensi- 


tive people, and they have a long memory for insults. 


t 
| 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


“I hold it to be true that a consideration of life and its 
activities is infinitely more important than the accumula- 
tion of general information; for the reason that the one 
is fundamental, the other is resultant. Further, I hold 
it to be true that a consideration of the child in his rela- 
tion to life is more important than conveying general in- 
formation to him; for, again, the cone is fundamental, 
while the other is resultant. : 

“The laws of education are so simple and so familiar 
that we refrain from seeking in them the fullness of 
meaning which suggests all the process of the teacher. 
These laws place before us at the outset these distinctive 
principles: — 

“IT. The teacher must learn to consider the child before 
he considers the subject which he is to teach the child. 

“IJ. The teacher must remember that the spirit of edu- 
cation lies in activity; it is out of activity that we de- 
duce that general information about subjects and things 
which is so often mistaken by us and accepted as educa- 
tion itself.’—Thomas Tapper. 

These principles, set forth by Mr. Tapper in his admir- 
able initial address, and so successfully embodied by him 
and Professor Ripley in “The Natural Course in Music,” 
represent not only his own, but also the views of the sev- 
eral eminent educators who lectured and taught at the 
New School of Methods at Hingham. An educator so 
well known as Dr. William J. Milne of New York State 
Normal College declared that “The aim of education is to 
make aman moreand more a being of gentleness and 
reason,” and the keynote throughout the series of lectures 
delivered by Dr. Arnold Tompkins of the Illinois State 
University was that “whatever touches life with upward 
tendency is education.”’ In the address delivered before 
the New Schcol of Methods, Dr. Winship of the Jcurnal of 
Education announced its faith in these principles. Dr. 
Redway, in his lectures, clearly demonstrated how force- 
ful is the influence of environment and association, com- 
mercial and intellectual, upon the spiritual growth and 
progress of humanity, and Mrs. Preece declared that “the 
chief reasen for the introduction of physical culture in the 
schools is that man may be made more physically perfect, 
and therefore better enabled to reach a higher mental and 
spiritual evolution.” J. A. Greene, in the closing address 
at Hingham, demonstrated that a man may be so educated 
as te make his personality uplifting and refining to all 
people with whom he comes in contact. 

Any one who takes into consideration the diversity of 
minds and opinions of the men and women who, as 
teachers, represent widely different branches of educa- 
tion, cannot fail to be impressed with the manner in 
which, setting aside mere opinions, they unanimously 
subscribed to the true principles upon which the. New 
School of Methods is founded. 
that which was said concerning these educational truths 
fails, unfortunately, to emphasize to the reader the earn- 


But the mere record of 


estness with which they were received by the teachers in 
attendance at Hingham and Chicago, and the practical 
spirit of pedagogy in which their fitness to the needs of 
every-day school life was tested. However, the little 
which has been said is sufficient to demonstrate that, as 
an institution, the New School of Methods represents 
principles unique in their twofold quality of truth, ad- 
vanced theory, and educational practicability. Further 
evidence of the great worth of the principles of the New 
School of Methods is the attendance from year to year of 
teachers, many of whom, after their arduous work of the 
school year, are attracted to the sessions by that magnet- 
ism which ever lies in things which are eternally true. 
It must of course be allowed that the charm of personality 
of such teachers as Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Miss Love, 
Miss Crane, the well-known advocates of musical educa- 
tion, of Dr. Milne, W. S. B. Mathews, and Professor Bailey 
is a strong incentive in itself, but, after all, it is the great- 
ness of the principles themselves, together with the fas- 
cination of the individual personalities of these educators, 
which causes the attendance of so many teachers, year 
after year, at the New School of Methods. 

With a view to broadening its scope, the New School 
of Methods has added to its curriculum of music, draw- 
ing, and physical culture other collateral subjects, helpful 
to the practical working out of these principles, and it is 
these remarkable features which account for the growth 
in popularity of the school, for the sessions of 1898. both 
at Hingham and Chicago, were by far the most successful 
in the four years of the history of the institution. 


NAVY YARDS. 


The Broeklyn, Washington City, and Pensacola navy 
yards are located as indicated by their names. The 
League Island navy yard is at Philadelphia; Charles- 
town at Boston; Gosport near Norfolk, Va.; Kittery op- 
posite Portsmouth, N. H.: Mare Island near San Fran- 
cisco. The government dry docks are at Brooklyn, N. Y 
Port Royal, 8, and San Francisco, Cal, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR. For Schools and Colleges. By 
George M. Lane, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Latin in Harvard University. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 572 pp. 

The -great value of this exhaustive treatise of Latin 
erammar is shown by a brief sketch of its history. The 
author was engaged in its preparation during the inter- 
vals of teaching in Harvard University for nearly thirty 
years, and at the time of his death, in June, 1897, the work 
was approaching completion. The first 291 pages had 
been stereotyped, and most of the other material had. been 
prepared and arranged ready for stereotyping. He antici- 
pated his own inability to fully complete the work, and 
left a written request that Professor Morris H. Morgan of 
Harvard, one of his pupils, should complete it, which he 
has done t» the entire satisfaction of the scholars by whom 
he is surrounded. 

The superior merits of the work cannot be questioned, 
as based upon the recognized ability of Professor Lane as 
a scholar and linguist, the long time taken in its prepara- 
tion, and the exhaustive manner in which each topic has 
heen treated. It contains everything in the old that is 
valuable to the scholar, and all the improvements which 
the ages have revealed. The book will be welcomed by 
the masters in the fitting schools and the professors in 
the colleges of the country, and will be claimed as an 
authority. The work is divided into two parts. The 
first part treats of words; their sounds; their formation; 
their inflection. The second part shows how words are 
joined together in sentences, 


TOWARDS THE GLORY GATE. A Story of Soul 
Growth. By Julia MaeNair Wright. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 
To this story was awarded a prize of $400,—the second 

prize offered by the American Sunday School Union for 

the best book written for the society on “Forming and 

Maintaining Character on the Principles of the Bible.” 

The author introduces the reader toa group of eight intel- 

ligent ladies gathered on the veranda of a summer cot- 

tage. There is among them one “commonplace” girl, who 
becomes the heroine of the story. Though not educated, 
che is sensible, free from morbidness, and not too good to 
make herself companionable. She gains wonderful influ- 
ence over a lad. Her commonplace life is made beautiful 
hy personal consecration, self-denial, and helpfulness. 

The reader may desire, at this point, to be told what re- 

sults from the friendship formed between the young man 

alluded to and our heroine, but it will be more satisfactory 
in the end to find this out by following the characters in 

“Towards the Glory Gate.” It is a thrilling and very in- 

structive and interesting story. 

PLATO'S APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, CRITO, AND A 
PART OF THE PHAEDO. With Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Critical Appendix by Rev. C. L. Kitchel, 
M. A., Instructor in Greek in Yale University. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 188 pp. Price, $1.25. 

These works of Plato are combined in this edition for 
the purpose of giving to the student a just conception of 
the work and influence of Socrates, and an admiration for 
him as a personality. The account of how nobly Socrates 
bore himself in his trial and in prison is completed in the 
selection from the “Phaedo” by the picture of the calm, 
philosophic cheerfulness with which he met death. This 
gives a more perfect view of his character than is afforded 
by the works of Plate, usually selected for text-book edi- 
tions. In the introduction, besides a life of Plato and of 
Socrates, there is a brief, clear analysis of the ‘‘Apology,”’ 
“Crito,” and “Phaedo,” and a sympathetic, thoughtful 
discussion of the work of Socrates as a reformer and phil- 
osopher, and of what he accomplished. 

Nearly every statement is carefully referred to the 
source or authority. In the notes are given outlines of 


the arguments of each chapter, which help the student to 

follow the thought as it develops. Altogether, it makes 

a most serviceable text-book. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S SILAS MARNER. Edited, with 
troduction and Notes, by R. Adelaide Witham, B. \. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 252 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“Silas Marner’ is one of George Eliot’s characteristic 
stories, the careful study of which will introduce the sty- 
dent to one of the most renowned standard authors, and 
tend, not only to inspire a sympathetic comprehension of 
the strength of her character, her wonderful sympathy. 
and knowledge of other lives, but also to create a taste 
for the best literature. 

The author’s plan is designed to make the student 
familiar with the subject matter, form, and structure of 
the work. She aims to awaken a deep interest in it, anq 
to make the reading a matter of pleasure, as well as dic- 
cipline. She has introduced biographical outlines, }j})i- 
ographies, chronological table, notes and question, to giye 
a full understanding of the subject treated. The book is 
skillfully and faithfully edited, and will be welcomed by 
the teacher and his classes. 


UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. A Tale of the 
Peninsular War. By G. A. Henty. With twelve illus- 
trations by Walter Paget. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 386 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a continuation or sequel to the story told by the 
same uauthor in last year’s book, “With Moore jin 
Corunna.” The same dashing hero, Terence O'Connor. 
figures in both. He isstill atthe head of the Minho 
Portuguese regiment, and is also on Wellington’s staff. 
Being detached on independent and guerilla duty with his 
regiment, he renders valuable service in gaining infor- 
mation and in harassing the French. His command, be- 
ing on the edge of the army, is engaged in frequent skir- 
mishes and some important battles. Twice he is captured 
and imprisoned by the French, but escapes under ex- 
traordinary and thrilling risks. Finally, his leg is taken 
off by a shell in the battle of Salamanca, while he is bril- 
liantly leading a charge. He leaves the service with the 
rank of colonel, and retires to his home in Ireland. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. By Charles L. Norton. 

Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the best books of its kind. Ifis well writ- 
ten and nicely illustrated. The story is that of two boys 
of the latter part of the last century, one of whom after- 
wards becomes president of the United States. The story 
is told in a simple, straightforward way by the other boy, 
who became captain of Virginian Horse. It is a book well 
worth reading. 


THE DAY’S WORK. By Rudyard Kipling. New York 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 431 pp. Price, $1.50. 
There can be no doubt of the great number of people 

who are glad to see Mr. Kipling’s stories presented in 

permanent and very attractive form. We have been 
reading them in magazines, where they are soon lost sight 
of, and it is a real satisfaction to have them now, with sev- 
eral new stories, in book form The twelve stories of 

“The Day's Work” present the mature product in very 

different lines of the versatile authors genius. His 


“unique, inimitable conceptions, and his vigorous style, 


brusque and delicate, appear here at their best. His 
voicing of the “Song of Steam” is one of the interesting 
features of the book. It is no surprise to hear that the 
publishers cannot supply the tremendous demand for the 
book, and that in the second week the fourth edition, 
making in all 25,000 copies, had to be put on the press. 


THE GOLPHER’S ALPHABET. Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. Rhymes by W. G. Van T. Sutphen. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. 128 pp. Price, $1.50. 
“The Golpher’s Alphabet” does not offer instruction to 

taose who want to learn the A B C of golf and its con- 


The American Citizen 


is in use in schools in every State in the Union except Nevada. 
and two Territories have adopted it for all schools. 


that the book is doing in the cause of good citizenship is shown 


Two States 
The extent of the service 


by the follow- 


ing representative adoptions: In California by 14 large cities and towns, besides 18 


counties; in Illinois, by 131 cities and towns; in Maine, by 159; in Massachusetts, 


by 1o7; in New Hampshire, by 106; in Ohio, by 56; in Pennsylvania, by 90; 


and in Texas, by 108. 


Dole’s The American Citizen 
may be used as a text- book 
or as a supplementary reader. 


Cloth. 336 pages... 


- Introduction price, 90 cents. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By Wier F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Richly illustrated, and 
containing forty maps. $1.00, net. 


Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : ‘* You have given an all-round treatment 
to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as 
has been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


Social Elements A Study of English Prose Writers 


Institutions, Character, Progress By J. Scorr Ciark, A.M., Professor of En- 
By Cuarves R. Henverson, Ph, D., Professor! in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago.| pages. $2.00, net, , 


Svo. $1.50, net. This unique book presents a ‘ scientific 
Jn this book Dr. Henderson treats of the| method” of studying the great writers, devised 

social conditions and problems as they exist in| by its author after long experience in teaching 

the representative centres of the United States, and tested for years in his classroom. It is a 

the most profitable methods of sociological! study of rather than about the masters of En- 

study, and the means at hand with which to im-| glish prose, mainly through citations of the most 
prove the general situation. The study is cen- authoritative published criticism on each writer, 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 
By GrorGe T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Illustrated. 
8vo. $1.50, net. 


Boston Advertiser: ‘* Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 
tably a work of great merit. It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. It is practical 
in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
work. It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 
not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


A History of Modern Europe| The Republic of Plato 


By Ferpinanp Scuwitt, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- With Studies for Teachers 
fessor of History in the University of Chi-| By Wintiam Lowe Bynan, Ph. D., Professor. 
cago. With maps, bibliographies, and gene-| of Philosophy in Indiana University, and 


alogical tables. 8vo, pp. 400. $1.50, net. CuarRLorre Lowe Brran, A. Me 12mo. 
$1.25, net. 


This important volume, by an eminent au- 
thority, supplies what has heretofore been en-| The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 
tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a} whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 
single volume of the course of events in Eu-' attention of teachers to some of his simple and 


tred around the Public Schools as an influence, | with analyses of the styles of the various au- 


and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for| thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 
organized work among the different classes i hibit the central characteristic of each author,and 
are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. 


- AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 
In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. 


society. 


Vol. I., 612 pp.: “‘ Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 


Vol. II., 644 pp.: Portuiaca to Gentian.” 
Vol. IIT.: Dogbane to Thistle.” (/ust ready.) 


OTILER NOTABLE. 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 5s; 
The Eugene Fiéld Book 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy 


Oxford Manuals of English History, each, net, 


Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe ;), Middle Age, net, $2.00 
Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . net, 1-25 | Hinsdale’s Horace Mann,. . 


Scripture’s New Psychology, . 
.50 | Davidson's Aristotle, xe/,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, ‘ 1.00 


Wright’s Stories In American Literature (2 vols.) | Weber’s History of Philosophy, ‘ - net, 2.50 | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, .. . 


Western Office---3:4 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


rope since the Italian Renaissance. As a text-| central thoughts about education and about life 
book or for the general reader of history who A former and larger volume by the same au- 
desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance thors, entitled ‘‘ Plato the Teacher,” has been 
with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Liroyp Morcean, Principal of University College, Bristol. New Edition for America, 
with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. Crown 8vo. $1.00, net. 


‘* Psychology for Teachers” has already made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 
known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide field of usefulness seems open 
to it here. For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson. 


i very widely used. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


net, $1.00 
Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . 


West's Alcuin, . . ‘* 1.00 Bowen’s Froebel, ‘ 1.00 
Compayre's Abelard, 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart,‘* 1.00 


153=-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


fusing technicalities. It presents rather a fund of 

amusement for any one with a sense of humor. Mr. Frost 

can make his illustrations say unutterable things, and 
his caddies express the heights of joy and satisfaction, the 

depths of disgust, and all the gradations between in a 

most fascinating way. 

THE ‘TEACHINGS OF JESUS. By Jean Du Buy, 
Ph.D.. J. U. D. Boston: James H. West. 80 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is a beautiful little volume, a pocket edition, con- 
taining a collection of the teachings of Jesus, systemati- 
cally arranged. The object of the author in making this 
collection was to clearly present the ethical and mystical 
teaching of Jesus without making any reference to theo- 
logical doctrines. This compilation contains those 
spiritual truths taught by Jesus which every true fol- 
lower of Jesus knows to be true, whatever his theological 
beliefs may be. Hence the book must prove useful and 
valuable to all, whether ministers, or students, or 
teachers of Sunday school, or private Christians. 

THE MODERN MAID AND MAN. By Sarah Grand, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents. 
In this little book Mme. Grand has said several things 

that should, and undoubtedly will, touch many responsive 

chords. 

The subject is treated under four sub-heads: “The 
Modern Girl,” “The Modern Young Man,” “On the Choice 
of a Wife,” and “On the Choice of a Husband.” Many 
wise and sensible ideas are contained therein, while witty 
eriticisms of modern manners are plentifully inter- 
spersed. It is a valuable treatise to place in the hands of 
any of our present-day young folks. 

BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COASTS. By 
Frank R. Stockton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

The several chapters of this book tell of different 
“rovers of the deep” that have infested our own and 
neighboring shores from the time such a calling tempted 
Drake and his men. 

Mr. Stockton is especially happy in the brisk, earnest 
manner in which he tells his stories, and almost makes 
one sympathize with his confessed early longing to be- 
come a pirate. It is a book that may be placed in the 
hands of even the most sensitive boy, else it would not 
be from the pen of Mr. Stockton. One is sure to enjoy 
the illustrations which faithfully portray the text. The 
book is worthy the author and publishers. 


COLETTE. By Jeanne Schultz. Translated by Edith V. 
Flanders. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

“Colette” is the name of the heroine of a delightful, fas- 
cinating love story. Bred in a -convent, living in a 
chateau in the depths of the country, she confides her 
trials and doings to her diary. which assists in filling out 


the story, The book is full of lively interest; gaiety and 


humor pervade every page, and the entire volume is en- 
tirely free from objectionable features. 


LOST IN NICARAGUA. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Price, $1.50. 

One always approaches a book by Mr. Butterworth with 
a sense of enjoyment, and leaves it with a sigh of regret, 
mingled with contentment. This story is no exception to 
the rule. It is a continuation of the story ‘Over the 
Andes,” and tells of the adventures of the boy travelers 
who go into the forests of Nicaragua in search of the 
“royal bird of the Aztecs."’ The book is full of facts con- 
cerning Central America, and opens an entirely new field 
for the story teller. The illustrations are extra good, and 
are in keeping with the general scope of the book, 


THE HEART OF TOIL. By Octave Thanet, New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
The strong point of Miss Thanet’s writings is her thor- 


‘ough understanding of human nature, especially that ex- 


emplified by the working classes of the middle-western 
portion of this country. 

Her last book deals with the toilers of that section, and 
faithfully portrays their home life, their shop life and its 
cares, and their pleasures. Strong, vivid, and natural are 
the chief characteristics, a book that surely will be read, 
both on account of the author and the worth of the vol- 
ume itself. The illustrations are well done, and add to 
the pleasure of the reader. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. A Text-Book for 
High Schools and Academies. By Alfred Payson Gage, 
Ph.D. Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. 380 pp. 
Price, $1.20. 

This book treats of the theory and the principles of 
physics in distinction from the physical experiments of 
the laboratory. The author recalls us from a decided ten- 
dency, in the enthusiasm for the laboratory method, to 
make the performing of experiments more important than 
an intelligent understanding of the underlying principles 
and the facts of physics. It is the classroom companion 
to a separate laboratory manual of ‘Physical Experi- 
ments.” 

A section on the ‘“‘Rontgen Phenomena” is an interest- 
ing feature. Six portraits of famous scientists and three 
plates of spectrums, telegraph, and radiograph, with num- 
erous illustrations and diagrams, add much to the value 
of the book. 


AT ABOUKER AND ACRE. A Story of Napoleon’s In- 
vasion of Egypt. By G. A. Henty. With Eight Full- 
Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R. I., and Three 
Plans. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 331 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

\ vivid and entertaining story of Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign is here told. Edgar Blagrove is the hero. 
Having saved the life of the son of an Arab chief, he is 
taken into the tribe on his father’s sudden flight from 
Egypt, and, with that tribe, he has taken part in the battle 


of the Pyramids and the revolt at Cairo. In this battle 
he meets most exciting adventures, and again saves the 
lives of both the chief and his son. He witnesses the 
famous naval battle of Aboukir, and is in the hardest of 
the fight in defense of Acre. Finally, after these wild and 
dangerous sea fights, he returns home to Alexandria, 
peace having been declared. 

CAPTAIN DARNING-NEEDLE AND OTHER FOLKS. 
By Florence Paillon. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moul- 
ton, 122 pp. 

The author of this volume was, when a child, passion- 
ately fond of fairy stories, and resolved that when she 
grew up she would write some such stories for other chil- 
dren. Here she has redeemed her promise, and given her 
voung readers eight delightful tales, with four full-page 
illustrations: “Captain Darning-Needle,”’ ‘‘Margie Zell’s 
Fairy Kitten,’ Spirit of the Air,” ‘Little Prince Ed- 
ward,” “Playing Fairies,” ‘The Witch, the Giant, and the 
Fairies,’ “Etta’s Punishment,’ and ‘‘The Last of the 
l’airies.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Pilot of the Mayflower.’ By Hezekiah Butterworth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘A Little Colonial Dame.’ By Agnes Carr Sage. Price, $1.50,— 
“Cartoons of Our War with Spain.’””) By Charles Nelan. Price, $2.00, 
—'Tekla.” By Robert Barr. Price, $1.25 ‘*Heroes of Our War 
with Spain.” By Clinton Ross. Price, $1.50. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes. 

“Birds that Hunt and are Hunted.” By Neltje Blanchan. Price, 
$2.00,——"" Flashlights on Nature.” By Grant Allen. Price, $1.50,—— 
“The Nameless Castle.””’. By Maurus Jokai Price, $1.25——" What 
Shall Our Boys Do for a Living?’”’ By Charles F. Wingate. Price, 
$1.00, New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

“The Beginner’s Latin Book.” By James B. Smiley and Helen L, 
Storke. New York: American Book Company 

“Ships and Havens.”’ By Rey. Henry Van Dyke. Price, 60 cents, 
—*Duruy’s A General History of the World.” Revised by E. A. 
Grosvenor. Price, $2.00.—*Song of Hiawatha.” By H. W. Long- 
fellow. Price, $1.00. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Red Rock.” By Thomas Nelson Page. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 


“The Rise and Growth of American Politics.’ By Henry Jones 
Ford. Price, $1 50.——“A Syllabus of English Grammar.” By L. C. 
Foster.——*Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris.’ By Charles A. Eggert. 
Price, 60 cents. —“Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans.”’ With notes by 
Willard Humphreys. Price, 60 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

“The Castle Inn.” By Stanley J. Weyman,——‘Introduction to 
Machine Drawing and Design.” By David Allan Low. Price, 75 
cents. ——"*Work and Play in Girls’ Schools.’ Price, $2.25 —‘“A 


Lover's Revolt.” By J. W. DeForest. Price, $1.50. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co, 

“Ode ona Grecian Urn, and Other Poems.’ By John Keats. Price, 
15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“The Story of Lafayette.” By Margaret Jane Codd,——‘Cortez, 
Montezuma, and New Mexico.” By Bess Mitchell. Price, 25 cents. 
Chicago: A Flanagan 

“Martin’s The Human Body.” Revised by George Wells Fitz. 
Price. $2.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Practical Lessons in Algebra.” By Josiah H. Gilbert and Ellen 
Sullivan. New York: H. P. Smith. ’ 

“The Young Supercargo.”” By William Drysdale. Price, $1.50,—— 
“A Girl of °76." By Amy FE. Blanchard. Price, $1.50.—*Tbe Ro- 


mance of American Colonization.’ By William Elliot Griffis. Price, 
$1.50. —"*T wo Young Patriots.” By E. ‘T. Tomlinson. Price, $1.50. 
—‘‘*Katrina.”” By Ellen Douglas Deland Price, $1.50. Boston 


W. A. Wilde & Co, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 11: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
November 11: Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton, Mass. 
November 19: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston, Mass. 
November 19: Northwest Middlesex 
Teachers’ Association, Ayer, Mass. 
November 24: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Concordia, Kan. 
November 25-26 : Northwest Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association, Crookston, Minn. 
November 25-26: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 
November 25-26: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Bellaire, O. 
November 26-27: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, O. 
December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 27-29: New York 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. 
December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 
December 29-30: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, New York City, 
December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 27-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 27-30: Southern Educational 
Teachers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 
December 27-29: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 
December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 
December 27-29: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 


Grammar 


“CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
November 12: Teachers’ Club, 512 Masonic 
Temple, Parliamentary Law and Child 
Study sections. 2 p. m.; Miss Jennie Gold- 
man, president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

R. D. MeKeen, former principal of Phil- 
lips high school, is now superintendent of 
schools at Haverhill, Mass. 

The annual banquet of the Bowdoin and 
Colby chapters of the Delta Upsilon frater 
nity at Bowdoin College oceurred Octo- 
ber 20. ‘ 

KENT'S HILL. Dr. Alden Fitzroy 
Chase, president of Maine Wesleyan Semi 
nary and Female College, died at his home 

in this place October 22. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERIDEN. Some benevolent person, 


who desires to ypemain unknown, hag 
handed to one of the trustees of Kimball 


Union Academy a check for $500, to be ap- 
plied to the education of worthy Christian 
students in that academy. 

HANOVER. Dean C. F. Emerson has 
announced the award of scholarship prizes 
as the result of compilation of students’ 
ranks for the last college year. K. Beal of 
Cohasset, Mass., takes the $150 senior 
prize, and C. H. Donohue of Milford the 
$125 prize. he $150 and $100 prizes are 
open to the whole class; the $125 only for 
New Hampshire students. H. R. Hastings 
of Nashua takes the $150 junior prize, and 
R. ‘A. Dunlap of East Concord the $125 
prize. R. F. Leavens of Boston takes the 
$150 sophomore prize, and G. F. Somes of 
Manchester the $125 prize. Junior H. E. 
Keyes of Brooklyn, N. Y., and F. M. Howe 
of Weston, Vt., take the $100 prizes. 

The following board of preachers have 
been appointed for the ensuing year at 
Dartmouth: Rey. Professor Francis 
Brown, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York: Rev. Professor George Harris, An- 


dover (Mass.) Theological Seminary; 
President William DeWitt Hyde, Bow- 


doin: Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., Old 
South church, Boston; Dean George 
Hodges, Episcopal Seminary, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Rev. Professor John W. Churchill, 
D. D.. Andover (Mass.) Theological Semi- 
nary; Rev. William E. Barton, D. D., 
Shawmut church, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. 
P. Dewey, South church, Concord. 


VERMONT. 

BARTON LANDING. Herbert W. 
Blake, class of ’98, is principal of the high 
school. 

Barre City is erecting a primary school 
building on Brook street, costing $14,000. 

Waterbury is erecting a fine schoo 
building, to cost $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The New England Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers will hold its next meeting 
on Saturday, November 12, at the United 
States hotel, Boston, at 12.30 p.m. The 
guest of the association will be Dr. H. M. 
Goodwin of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who will speak on the topic: 
“Some Aspects of Physical Chemistry.” 
The president of the Association, Dr. 
Lyman C. Newell, will make a preliminary 
report on the progress of the movement 
instituted by the association to promote 
efficiency in the teaching of chemistry. 

The annual Chautauqua banquet at Gil- 
bert hall, Tremont temple, Boston, last 
week was the best ever held in the city. 
Bishop J. H. Vincent and Bishop H. W. 
Warren of the Methodist church, President 
W. F. Warren of Boston University, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Dr. George C. Lorimer, 
and Dr. A. E. Dunning were the distin- 
guished guests invited. 

At the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club Saturday afternoon 
at the Brunswick hotel, William F. Brad- 
bury, principal of the Cambridge Latin 
school, was elected president. The vice- 
presidents chosen were: Gordon A. South- 
worth, superintendent of the Somerville 
schools; Orlando W. Dimick, principal of 
the Wells school of Boston; and Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Harry N. Andrews, who was re- 
elected secretary, reported the total active 
membership to be 244, and the honorary 
list seventeen. Professor Ira N. Hollis of 
Harvard was the guest, and addressed the 
members informally on ‘Some Phases of 
the War with Spain.” 

BOSTON. The eleventh reunion of the 
Hancock School Association was recently 
held at the Vendome, when 150 graduates 
of the historie institution sat down to 
breakfast, and celebrated in song and 
eulogy the seventh-fifth year of the old 
school. Three generations were repre- 
sented in the gathering. The Boston 
Masters’ Club dined at the Parker house 
November 1, Walter S. Parker presiding. 
This is always an enjoyable and profitable 
meeting. The Twentieth Century 
Club’s educational lectures, under the di- 
rection of the department of education, 
was opened in Lorimer hall, Tremont tem- 


The secret of courage and dash in war 
or peace—is good blood; pure rich blood 
full of oxygen and vitality. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery insures per- 
fect digestion and an active liver, and 
thereby 


IT MAKES THE BLOOD 
THAT MAKES HEROES. 


ple, last Saturday forenoon. It was a 
grand send-off for the course.———The 
Eastern Kindergarten Association held its 
eighth annual meeting at the Vendome Oc- 
tober 24. Thirty new members were 
elected. The whole number is now 319. 
——-The Boston Teachers’ Club, formed 
last May for literary purposes, held its 
second meeting in the girls’ high school on 
the evening of October 26, the president, 
Miss Emma G. Shaw, in the chair. Miss 
Mary I. Adams of West Roxbury read a 
paper on “Educational Theories of the 
Present Day’; Miss Susan C. Lougee on 
“A New System of Art Teaching’; Miss 
Emma lL. Wyman of the Rice primary 
school on ‘‘Vocal Expression’; Miss Ruth 
G. Rice of the Dwight grammar school on 
“The Practical in Teaching Geography.” 
This club already numbers 800 women 
teachers of the city. Its January meeting 
will be addressed by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. The following is the list of offi- 
cers for the present year: President, Miss 
Emma G. Shaw, girls’ high school; vice- 
president, Miss Harriet E. Caryl, girls’ 
high school, Miss Sarah J. Baker, Dillaway 
school, Miss Frances Turner, Emerson 
school: secretaries, Miss Katherine H. 
Shute, normal school, Miss Alice M. May, 
Rice primary school, Miss Alice E. Far- 
rington, Dudley school. The Middlesex 
County Association of Teachers enjoyed a 
musical entertainmen? by the Grew gram- 
mar school, orchestra of Hyde Park, anda 
fine lecture by President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University on the afternoon of 
October 28. President Hall's subject was 
“Food and Nutrition,” which he treated in 
a very interesting and practical manner. 
Dr. Hall urged that children should have 
a maximum of utilized food, and be trained 
to form correct habits of diet. Over-feed- 


EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES ,- 


resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 


exhaustion, Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phospboid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat gerin formulated by Vrofessor Percy more than thirty 
years ago, 


It contains no narcotic. 


New York 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th Su. 
If not found at druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 


the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, 
: 3 2 ad, at, and influeny 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. _ 


By mail 50 cents, 


ing is the danger. Students should eat 
less meat than laborers.——A movement is 
on foot to organize the alumni association 
of the various Boston schools for the pur- 
pose of securing the nomination and elec- 
tion of a larger proportion of graduates of 
public schools of the city on the Boston 
school board.——‘Educational day” 
proved to be the children’s day at the fair. 
All day long the youngsters thronged the 
great hall, and watched with the greatest 
delight the games of the little Japanese 
children, and stared in wonder at the great 
machines and other objects beyond their 
comprehension. On the whole, they have 
had a good time..—-The Boston Mount 
Holyoke Alumnae recently gave a ‘‘Mary 
Lyon breakfast’ at Hotel Vendome. 
Members of classes from 1838 to 1860 were 
the hostesses of the occasion, and all for- 
mer Holyoke students were invited, and 
many were present. The applicants to the 
college this year reached 900, but only 500 
could be accommodated.—_—tThe sixteenth 
season of the Lowell Institute is about to 
open. For nearly threescore years‘ this 
beneficent foundation of a public-spirited 
merchant has continued to minister, with 
a wise and discriminating generosity, to 
the intellectual needs of Boston, and it 
would be impossible to measure the good 
already accomplished. 

CHARLESTOWN. The Old Training 
School Association held its nineteenth an- 
nual reunion October 20 in the Waverley 
house. One hundred members were pres- 
ent at the banquet, President Henry J. 
Wells in the chair. The following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, William Hichborn; vice-presidents, 
Horace H. Watson, William G. Badger, 
James W. Tufts, George F. Tufts, William 
H. Stevens, Francis Stowell, William L. 
Eccles, Charles H. Higgins, Samuel G. 
Fish, John H. Brower, Willard Rice: sec- 
retary, A. B. Shedd; treasurer, I. B. Ken- 
dall.——More than 450 of the graduates of 
the high school atterided the Alumni As- 
sociation on the evening of October 20. 
Arrangements were made for the annual 
reunion to be held January 5, 1899. 

HYDE PARK. At the teachers’ insti- 
tute held in this place October 24, Super- 
intendent S. P. Dutton of Brookline deliv- 
ered a lecture on “The Mutual Relation of 
Educational Forces.”” Other prominent 
speakers were J. W. Macdonald, Mrs. Ella B. 
Hallock, Miss Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, 
and Superintendent G. S. Aldrich of New- 
ton. 

QUINCY. Miss Miriam Lane of the 
high school and Miss J. A. Eddy of the 
Quincy school have resigned, to accept 
positions at Newton. 

NORTHAMPTON. State Agent G. T. 
Fletcher has held institutes during Octo- 
ber in Great Barrington, Dalton, Granville, 
Enfield, and Charlemont; and has assisted 
State Agents Prince and MacDonald in 
four institutes in the eastern part of the 
state in exchange of service. Our state 
school officers are doing a good service, 
and deserve commendation. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The trustees of 
Williams College have approved the half- 
year plan of study, thus abolishing what 
has been known as senior week. They 
have voted to receive and instruct two 
Cuban students free of tuition, at the sug- 
gestion of General Joe Wheeler. 

CAMBRIDGE. A very important meet- 
ing of the school board was held on the 
evening of October 20, Mayor Sortwell pre- 
siding. The principal matter for discus- 
sion and action related to the manual 
training school, about to be transferred by 
Mr. Rindge, its founder, to the city. The 
report of the high school committee was 
presented, and its recommendations 
adopted. All were much pleased with the 
action of Mr. Rindge in the transfer, and 
regard the plant in good condition for the 
benefit of the city, though the increased 
expense in maintaining the school will be 
about $20,000 a year. The corps of 
teachers will remain the same, and the 
classes will not be practically changed.— 


HOW’S THIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

i. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, 0. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly: upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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They have at last secured a corrected 
census of the freshmen at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and fixed it at 470. If they all 
hold on and graduate, and live to attend 
their fiftieth anniversary, how many of 
them will recognize each other then ?—— 
The new Latin high school building will 
cost $250,000. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. At the session of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, held 
October 27, addresses were delivered by 
Governor Elisha Dyer, commissioner of 
public schools, Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, 
and Principal Fred Gowing of the Rhode 
Island state normal school. The subjects 
treated in this order were: “The Person- 
ality of the Teacher and the Attractive- 
ness of the Work”; “What Ought We to 
Expect of the Graduates of Schools?’: 
and “What Ought We to Expect of 
Teachers?” 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Two unknown friends of 
Drew Theological Seminary have recently 
given the institution $50,000 each, which 
is to be devoted to the erection of a chapel 
and administration building. The donors 
make it a condition of the gift that their 
names shall be withheld for the present. 
—Hon. William M. Evarts is the only 
surviving member of the original board of 
trustees of the Peabody educational fund. 
The venerable senator is no longer a par- 
ticipant.in the world’s activities, yet he 
still lingers, and has just been honored by 
re-election to the chairmanship of said 
board of trustees. 

ITHACA. Cornell University has 1,800 
students this year. 

The third annual meeting of the New 
York State Science Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the Teachers’ College, New 
York City, December 29-30. Information 
as to railroad rates, hotel accommoda- 
tions, ete., will soon be in circular form 
ready for distribution. A large and spe- 
cially interesting meeting is anticipated. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Princeton commence- 
ment day occurred October 22. The trus- 
tees, faculty, and alumni proceeded in full 
academic costume from the Chancellor 
Green library to Alexandria hall (as has 
been their custom since the signing of the 
charter in 1746), to listen to an address by 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on “Books and Politics.”’ Haz- 
ing at Princeton also is abolished, but the 
faculty seem to have made it conditional. 
The prohibition requires that the fresh- 
men shall not Wear golf or tennis trousers, 
shall not smoke pipes or cigars on the 
streets, and shall retire at 9 o’clock. This 
proviso, it is said, has been solemnly ac- 
cepted. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON Dr. John Milton 
Gregory, for thirteen years president of 
the University of Illinois, died in this city 
October 19, aged seventy-six years. He 
had occupied many important positions of 
trust and honor as an educator. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

The new college in Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland) has opened under 
the most favorable auspices. There are 
in attendance about 300 new students in 
all departments, haif of whom are in the 
freshmen classes of Adelbert (for men) 
and the College for Women, the number 
being about equally divided between the 
two institutions. The professional 
schools have also opened with large in- 
coming classes. The great increase in 
the number of its students renders neces- 
sary the erection of a new building for the 
College for Women, for which purpose a 
large tract of land adjoining the present 
campus has just been given. 

Oberlin College is still without a presi- 
dent. Professor Henry C. King is the 
acting presiding professor. The total en- 
rollment is 1,037. The endowment of the 
college now amounts to more than 
$1,000,000, with $750,000 more invested in 
buildings and real estate. 

ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Miss Blow, the eminent 
kindergartner, has given four lectures in 
College hall upon “The Kindergarten 
Gifts,” Mediation of Opposites,’’ ‘The 
Value of the Kindergarten in the Com- 
munity,” and “Some Lessons from the 
‘Mother Play.’ ’-——The address by Super- 
intendent Andrews in Central Music hall 
before the Central Council of Education 
was an immense success. The hall was 
crowded, the principal's quartette sang 
delightfully, and Professor Katzenberger 
presided at the organ with grace and skill. 
William M, Lawrence of the Ray school 
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introduced the superintendent, who spoke 
wisely and eloquently, and was enthusi- 
astically received, Another novelty is 
planned in Chicago University. It is the 
formation of a college faculty com posed 
entirely of students. It will not be 
formed to govern the university, but for 
the purpose of drilling the members who 
esign to teach in administration. 
This is the first year of the affiliation of 
the Rush Medical College with the Chi- 
cago University, and it opened with a 
class of 700 students. 


INDIANA. 
Stale Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington 

Perry township, Clay county, has dedi- 
cated a new high school building. It is 
probably the best high school building in 
a small town in the state. The principal 
address was made by State Superintend- 
ent D. M. Geeting. Trustee Staggs and 
County Superintendent Chilson were both 
at their best, and both very happy over 
the success of the meeting. 

State Superintendent Geeting is doing 
all in his power toward the consolidation 
of the smaller country schools. The work 
is being rapidly extended, and already 
many practical and desirable results have 
been reached. The superintendent is now 
gathering statistics preparatory to the 
formation of a _ bill legalizing the con- 
solidation of schools. It is hoped that 
such a bill may become a law by the action 
of the next general assembly. 

All the colleges of the state report an 
increased attendance for the fall term. It 
is also generally reported that the enter- 
ing students are better prepared than 
heretofore. 

The schools of Richmond are unusually 
prosperous. Superintendent Mott has 
under him eighty-two teachers, with an 
enrollment of 3,800 pupils in the grades, 
and 370 in the high school. 

The Indianapolis high school opened 
with 970 pupils, and the manual training 
school with 950. Both schools have large 
and well-trained faculties, and are doing 
most efficient work. 


IOWA. 

WATERLOO. The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Northern lowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here October 20, 21, 
and 22. Homer H. Seerley, Cedar 
Falls, president. Among the lecturers 
were Dr. T. W. Howerth, Chicago Univer- 
sity, Hon. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Dr. 
Arnold Tompkins, Champaign, Ill. Many 
short addresses were delivered and free 
discussion allowed on all subjects under 
consideration. On Friday afternoon de- 
partment meetings were held, giving 
opportunity for special consideration of 
special topics in their relation to school- 
room work, At these meetings a large 
number of practical teachers took part in 
the exercises. 

Superintendent J. B. Young of Daven- 
port is widely heralded through the coun- 
trv as “Uncle Sam’s double,”’ and there is 
a striking resemblance. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. President Graves of the 
University of Washington is making an 
effectual effort to extend the usefulness of 
the university in the state. A few weeks 
ago he asked the members of the faculty 
to outline courses of study which they 
would volunteer to teach, on Saturdays, 
to classes of men and women who could 
not attend the week-day sessions. The 
response was general. The circular letter 
of announcement and invitation called in 
on the first day of registration fifty-one 
men and women in person to undertake 
the courses, and many more applied by 


mail and telephone. Of the twenty-one 


courses offered, those most sought are 
English, literature, physics, psychology, 
botany, and the languages. This is a 


novel movement, and will attract wide at- 
tention, and it is as wise as it is novel. 


IDAHO. 


Professor Koontz of Mountainhome re- 
signed the principalship of schools, and 
has gone to Leland Stanford University 


for advanced work. He will be missed in | 


this state, as he was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and was always active in pro- 
moting the educational interests of the 
state. 

The State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Lewiston during the holiday sea- 
son. Professor E. T. Mathes of the 
Lewiston normal, as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, is hard at work, and 
has the programme well under way. It 
promises to be a good one. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting at Mankato on 
November 4 and 5. 

The industrial school of the Relief So- 
ciety of St. Paul opened with an enroll- 
ment of 127 girls, the school hours being 
from 10 to 12 each day; they are asking 
for more teachers of sewing. A noble 
work! 

A. T. Ankeny, ex-president of the Min- 
neapolis board of education, severely 
criticises the cutting off of the sewing 
classes in the public schools, and also the 
policy inaugarated of not having free 
text-books in the high school; this latter, 
he thinks, is a violation of the free text- 
book law of the state. 

Minnesota has set the precedent in 
many educational lines already, and now 
is again at the front with ‘‘the first of its 
kind” in graduating a class of trained 
nurses from its Institute for the Feeble- 
minded, situated at Faribault. Recently 
they held graduating exercises for eight 
attendants, one nurse, and three students 
from a special course. All of these are 
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specially fitted to take positions in insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded, and, under 
the direction of Hon. R. A. Mott and his 
skilled corps of instructors, have had 
superior advantage for the study cf all 
questions pertaining to this unfortunate 
class of people. Certainly Minnesota has 
set an example that will be immediately 
followed by her sister states in the union, 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. The 
alumni have been granted the permissiou 
by the regents to erect upon the campus 
a statue of Governor Pillsbury, who was 
the father and life-long friend of the uni- 
versity. The registration of the School 
of Agriculture has reached about 200, of 
which there are over thirty women. 
The freshman engineering class numbers 
seventy-two, an increase of twenty per 
cent. over last year. They are as follows: 
Miners, 20; mechanics, 17; civils, 14; 
electricals, 15; chemists, 5. Professor 
Frederick Klaeber’s title has been 
changed from assistant professor of Eng- 


lish philology to assistant professor of 
English and professor of comparative 


philology. Professor William R. Hoag, 
C, E., attended the good roads convention 
at Omaha. Miss Louise Gilman Kiehle, 
instructor in physical culture, has had an 
assistant appointed—Miss Florence Pow- 
ell—to take care of the ladies’ classes; 
about 200 are enrolled in them, much im- 
portance being given to athletic games, 
basket ball teams playing each afternoon. 

ST. PAUL. Henry S. Baker, Ph.D., the 
new principal of the Humbolt school, 
was recently tendered a hearty reception 
by 500 people of his neighborhood, which 
proved to be a felicitous occasion. Ad- 
dresses by the former principal and his 
successor, the superintendent of schools, 
members of the board, and others. Pro- 
fessor Baker was last year at Jefferson, 
master of a grammar school. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
—Harper’s Magazine for November has 
interesting special features: ‘“Torpedo- 
boat Service” (four illustrations and one 
after a photograph), by Lieutenant J. C. 
Fremont, U. S. N., commanding the Por- 
ter; “With the Fifth Corps” (seven illus- 
trations), by Frederic Remington; “Our 
Seaboard Islands on the Pacific” (thirteen 
illustrations), by John E. Bennett; ‘‘East- 
ward Expansion of the United States,” by 
Archibald R. Colquhoun; ‘Some Recent 
Explorations” (with four maps, illustrat- 
ing the routes of Nansen, Jackson, Sven 
Hedin, and Savage Landor), by J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D., Sec. R. G. S.; “Bismarck,” 
by Sidney Whitman; ‘Social Life in the 
British Army,” third paper (seven illus- 
tratioms), by a British officer. The 
number alsb contains part II. of “*The Span 
o’ Life,” by William McLennan and J. N. 
Mcllwraith, illustrated by F. de Myrbach; 
“Sun-Down’s Higher Self,” written and 
illustrated by Frederic Remington; 
“Pancho’s Happy Family,” by Henrietta 
Dana Skinner; “Sally,” the eighth of the 
“Old Chester Tales,” by Margaret Deland, 
illustrated by Howard Pyle; ‘A Reprisal,” 
written and illustrated by H. W. Me- 
Vickar; and the conclusion of “An Angel 
in a Web,” by Julian Ralph, illustrated by 
W. T. Smedley. The Drawer opens with 
“The Lady of Lions,” by Wilmot Price, il- 
lustrated by W. A. Rogers, and contains 
skits by Albert Lee, Oliver Herford, and 
John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $4.00 a year, 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
—The Century begins its new year with 
a brilliant cover in color by the well- 
known artist, Grasset. He pictures Alex- 
ander the Great on the famous Bucephalus. 
A new historical serial on Alexander is by 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, which 


‘will be one of the leading features of the 


coming year. The life is strikingly illus- 
trated. Captain Charles D. Sigsbee begins 
his “Personal Narrative of the Maine.” 
Captain Sigsbee, in this paper, gives for 
the first time the story of the ordering of 
the Maine to Havana, her arrival in the 
harbor, her reception by the Spanish offi- 
cials, and the precautions that were taken 
to guard her safety. The article is fully 
illustrated from photographs that have 
not appeared elsewhere. Paul Leicester 
Ford begins a series of profusely illus- 
trated papers on “The Many-Sided Frank- 
lin,’ the opening article dealing with 
Franklin’s ‘Family Relations.’ A new 
romance by Marion Crawford is begun, en- 


titled “Via Crucis.” A characteristic 
story by Mark Twain is called “From the 
London Times of 1904."". A two-part story, 


by Frank Stockton, “The Vizier of the 
Two-Horned Alexander,” is begun. The 
prize in fiction in the Century's first com- 
petition for college graduates has been 
awarded to Miss Grace M. Gallaher, and 
her story, “A Question of Happiness,”’ is 


given. Lowell's “Impressions of Spain” 


was written while minister at Madrid. 
Baron Coubertin writes on “Building up a 
World’s Fair in Paris,”’ with illustrations. 
The frontispiece is a portrait, in colors, of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, and a poem Dr. 
Mitchell, “Guidarello Guidarelli,” is il- 
lustrated by Louis Loeb. Timothy Cole's 
wood engraving this month is im the series 
of “Old English Masters.’ Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for November is 
a discussion of the origin of the peoples 
which originally settled middle America. 
Professor E, S. Morse, the author, is well 
known as a scientist and traveler, and his 
views on such a subject are of great value 
and interest. Professor Charles Richards 
Dodge cof the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has a very important paper on ‘The 
Possible Fibre Industries of the United 
States.” It is fully illustrated. “The 
Torrents of Switzerland” is the title of an 
interesting paper by Edgar R. Dawson. 
It is an account of the engineering prob- 
lems and the way they have been solved, 
“Architectural Forms in Nature” is. the 
title of a fully illustrated paper by F. S. 
Dellenbaugh. Mr. Dellenbaugh presents a 
most readable and instructive account of 
some of the more curious and well-known 
“natural wonders.” Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

—The November numbcr of the North 
American Review has an attractive table 
of contents. Under the title of “The Far 
Eastern Crisis,” Archibald R. Colquhoun 
ably discusses the methods by which the 
governments of Great Britain and the 
United States should interest themselves 
in that country. ‘National Public Health 
Legislation” is by U. O. Wingate, D. 


Edmund Gosse writes on ‘Norway Re- 
visited.’”’ The Hon. Charles A. Prouty sets 
forth “The Powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” Maroons of 
Jamaica” are described by Lady Blake. 
In “Bismarck and Motley,” James Pem- 
berton Grund furnishes a noteworthy 
paper. Professor Maurice Francis Egan, 
L.L.D., writes on “The Passion for Dis- 
tinction,” and ‘‘The Bankruptcy Laws, Past 
and Present,” are considered by William 
H. Hotchkiss. Francesco S. Nitti, profes- 
sor of the University of Naples, presents 
a study of “Italian Anarchists,”’ and the 
Hon. Hanus Taylor considers our ‘‘Pend- 
ing Problems.” Other topics dealt with 
are: “The Zionist Conference,” by the 
Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes; ‘Postal Cur- 
rency for Small Remittances,”’ by C. W. 
Post; “The Canadian Plebiscite,"’ by Ed- 
ward Porritt; ‘The Science of Home Man- 
agement,” by Mary Clark Barnes; and 
“The Unlucky Right Wing,” by Gilbert 
Tompkins. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy, 50 cents. New York: 3 East Four- 
teenth street. 


The November Atlantic throws a+- 


strong sidelight upon many of the ques- 
tions involved in the recent acquisition of 


new dependencies by the nation in the 
opening paper by David Starr Jordan on 
our. past and present management of 
Alaska. Professor Jordan writes from ex- 
perience, as a scientist and a government 
commissioner. Upon educational ques- 
tions, in which the Atlantic is always 
strong and interesting, the number offers 
three valuable papers. Hamiiton W. 
Mabie pays a judicious and well-deserved 
tribute to the activity and energy of the 
great West in promoting educational cul- 
ture by schools and associations; Profes- 
sor Munsterberg shows that the proper at- 
titude of psychology towards art is to 
analyze and interpret the creations of the 
latter and the receptive emotions pro- 
duced by them; and “Three School Super- 
intendents detail many of the most cry- 
ing evils of the public school system, and 
indicate the remedies in matters which 
vitally concern the whole community. 
“The Lessons of the Action of Our Navy 
in the late Spanish War” are discussed by 
Ira Nelson Hollis. John Muir’s “Wild An- 
imals of the Yosemite,”’ interspersed with 
lively snake and bear stories, is one of his 
most entertaining papers. The install- 
ment of the ‘‘Letters of Carlyle” is partic- 
ularly rich and impressive, covering as it 
does his mother’s last illness and death, 
and the preparation of his ‘‘Life of Crom- 
well.”” Charles T. Copeland, the editor of 
the series, accompanies the letters with a 
brilliant sketch of ‘‘Carlyle as a Letter 
Writer.’ Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co, 

-The contents of the Magazine of Art 
for November shows a number of special 
value: “Love's Baubles,’ by Byam Shaw, 
frontispiece; “Study ror Love’s Baubles,” 
full page; “Our Rising Artists: Byam 
Shaw,” by Alfred Lys Baldry, with a por- 
trait of Byam Shaw and twelve illustra- 
tions of his works; “Oriental Puzzie 
Locks,” by R. Pritchett, with nine illus- 
trations; “Art and Romance of Renais- 
sance Girlhocd,” by Leader Scott, with an 
illustration, ‘“Ginevra dei Benci,”” by 
Ghirlandajo; ‘“‘Curious Masks Among 
Greeks and Barbarians,’ by Charles de 
Kay, with eight illustrations; ‘George 
Dance and His Portraits, Recently Come 
to Light,”” by W. Roberts, with five illus- 
trations; “Two Great French Artists, 
Puvis de Chavannes and Detaille,” by 
Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, with six 
illustrations; “The Faults of South Ken- 
sington Museum Exposed,” by M. H. 
Spielmann; The Art Movement: ‘‘Deco- 
rative and Applied Art in Germany,” by 
Paul Schultze-Naumburg, with six illus- 
trations, ‘Mr. Hadley’s Pottery,” with six 
illustrations; Notes and Queries, with an 
illustration; The Chronicle of Art, with 
three illustrations. Price, $3.00 per year; 
single copy, 35 cests. New York: Cassell 
& Co. 

The November Forum is full of timely 
articles. The article on “The Dreyfus 
Affair’ by Yves Guyot, editor of the Paris 
“Siecle,” is the most complete expose of 
this case which has appeared. The table 
of contents is as follows: “The Dreyfus 
Affair,” by Yves Guyot; “Shall We Keep 
the Philippines?” by Hon. Charles Denby; 
“The Moral of the Cuban War,” by Gold- 
win Smith; ‘Naval Lessons of the War,” 
by Fred T. Jane; “Some Weak Places in 
Our Peusion System,’ by Major. S. N 
Clark; “Germany and England,” by His 
Excellency A. von Schaffle; “The Nica- 
ragua Canal,”’ by ex-Senator Warner Mil- 
ler; ‘The New Panama Canal,” by Briga- 
dier-General H. L. Abbott; “Does College 

Sducation Pay?” by Professor John Carle- 
ton Jones; “The Change in English Senti- 
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ment Toward the United States,’ by Sid- 
ney Low; and “Herman Sudermann,” by 
Professor Benjamin W. Wells. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company, 


—The November Chautauquan contains 
wide-awake articles on a great variety of 
subjects. Edward S. Judge gives an enter- 


taining account of ‘‘The Canning Industry 
in the United States”; Professor L. H. 
Batchelder continues his series on chem- 
istry in “The Chemistry of To-day’’; 
William Gilbert Irwin of the Tenth regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania volunteers relates 
his experience in “The Campaign in the 
Philippines”; Day Allen Willey con- 
tributes an instructive paper on ‘The 
Nicaragua Canal,” its advantages and 
probable cost, and the difficulties of the 
project. The department of ‘History as It 
Is Made” reflects accurately the most im- 
portants events of a month full of varied 
and interesting incidents. 


—The author of the grim verses, ‘‘The 
Truce of the Bear,” has written a new 
story for the Youth’s Companion which 


commemorates the valor of a few troopers 
who faced death by fire in a burning trans 
port. It is said that all of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s strong and vivid powers of descrip- 
tion are exhibited in this tale of “The 
Burning of the Sarah Sands,” which will 
be published in the November 10th issue 
of the Companion. The principal feature 
of the Thanksgiving number will be Mary 
E. Wilkins’ sketch of “A New England 
Girl Seventy Years Ago.” In this retro- 
spect she presents the portrait of a girl 
who, in primitive times, with no luxuries 
and few comforts, found the means of 
abundant happiness. 


—With its November number, St. 
Nicholas begins a new volume, and cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth birthday. In honor 
of this anniversary the magazine dons a 
special cover, bearing a birthday cake 
decorated with twenty-five candles. Not- 
withstanding its quarter of a century of 
existence, St. Nicholas is just as young as 
ever in spirit. This number has most 
delightful contributors, among them being 
Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee, H. Irving Han- 
cock, Richard Stillman Powell, Frederick 
W. Wendt, E. H. House, Mildred Howells, 
and Helen Gray Cone. A new Henty serial 
is begun, a tale of American history, that 
will be one of the features of the coming 
year. 


—Striking, artistic, and appropriate 
decorations for churches for Thanksgiving 
Day observances are shown in a number 
of pictures in the November Ladies’ Home 
Journal. They are made from _ photo- 
graphs obtained in competitive contests, 
and represent the best decorations that 
were applied to churches on Thanksgiving 
Day last year. They are filled with sug- 
gestions, most of which can be easily util- 
ized by almost any church at the expense 
of a little effort and the exercise of a little 
taste. 


~The complete novel in the November 
issue of Lippincott’s, ‘A Triple Entangle- 
ment,’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison, has its 
scenes mainly in Spain and England. The 
hero is an American, whose course of true 
love does not by any means run smooth, 


but leads him into safe harbor at last. 
The tale is one of this favorite author’s 
best, and perhaps the longest which has 
ever appeared in Lippincott’s. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Lippincott’s Magazine for November ; terms, $3.1 () 

a year. Philadelphia. 
he Quiver tor November; terms, $1.50 a year. 

New York: Cassell Publishing Company. ; 

St. Nicholas tor November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. F 

The Magazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50 
a year. New York 

The Treasury for November; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

Womans Home Companion for November; 
terms, $1.00 a year. Springfielu, O. 


HAGERMAN PASS ON THE COLO- 
RADO MIDLAND RAILWAY 


is the crowning glory of all the wonders 
of the Rocky mountains. A spectacle of 
desolate summits of mountain peaks, over 
which the winds sweep and storms roar, 
where the elements have battered and torn 
the walls of solid rock; acres covered with 
snow, catching an occasional brilliant ray 
of sunshine; miles of rocks, barren of 
vegetation; a great playground, of clouds 
that drift over the rocks, enveloping the 
mountain tops in fog. 

On the western side of Hagerman pass 
the awful portals of “Hell Gate” are 
reached. From the terrible heights of 
Saguache range, where the train seems 
ready to shoot into space at the narrow 
pass, there may be seen a succession of 
canons and peaks for fifty miles. Here 
the road winds around the mountains for 
fourteen miles to reach a point half a mile 
from Hell Gate. The method of building 
the line over Hagerman pass is the most 
unique in the history of railroading. 
There were no wagon roads in the region, 
and it was necessary to erect great der- 
ricks at the top of the steep precipices, 
bracing them by wire rope. cables, 
stretched to immense pine trees. By 
means of these derricks the ties for the 
track and the machinery for drilling the 
great tunnels were hoisted up the moun- 
tain side. Many of the ties were cut from 
the pines in the immediate vicinity. 
Grades were cut out of the solid rock, iron 
telegraph poles were sunk in the rocks 
along the right of way, where wooden ones 
could not be planted; safety switches were 
placed on the mountain sides, with signals 
and every appliance known to modern en- 
gineering science for the safe movement 
of trains. Almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles were met with, but finally overcome 
by the energy and genius of the engineers. 
For many months the mountains, now so 
quiet, resounded with the noise of blasting 
and building the greatest mountain rail- 
road in the world. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency | 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES, 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


F. JARVIS, Manacen. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candi ates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Ws. F. Jarvis 
A.vin F. Pease, Somerset St., Boston. 
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Nov. 10, 1898. 


Title. 
Che Pilot of the 
(he Little Colonial Dame. .. 
cartoons of Our War with Spain ................... 
Heroes of Our War with Spain ...................... 
Hirds That Hunt and Are Hunted................... 
ne Beginner's Latin Kook.............. Smiley and 
uruy’s A General History of the Wo:ld— Revised 
fhe Rise and Growth of American Politics. ........ 


Martin’s The Haman Body—Revised................ 
Practical Lessons in Algebra..... ...... Gilbert and 
Che Romance of American Colonization. ............ 
lwo Young Patriots .... REMC SEWERS 


Some New | Books. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIO 


Publisher. Price. 


Author. 
Butterworth. D. Appleton & Co , New York. — 
Sage. Frederick A. Stokes, * «“ $1.50 
Nelan. “ “ 2.00 
Blanchan. Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Storke. American Book Company, ‘“ — 
Van Dyke. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. .60 
Longfellow. 6 66 1.00 
Page. Chas. Seriboer’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Ford. Macmillan Company, ‘ 1.50 
Weyman. Longmans, Green, & Co.,** — 
Keats. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. .15 
Codd. A. Flanagan, Chicago. 25 
Fitz. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 2.50 
Sullivan. H.P. Smith, New York. a 
Griffis. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We are pleased to learn that James A. 
Bowen, for a lang time general agent for 
Cowperthwait & Co., at Boston, who has 
been for more than a decade in the West, 
editing several school books, has taken the 
position of assistant manager for Sheldon 
& Co. of New York. His many friends in 
the East will welcome him heartily, and 
wish him abundant success in his new 
position. His address is 43 and 45 East 
Twelfth street, New York City, care of 
Sheldon & Co. 


Special attention is invited to the adver- 
tisement of William R. Jenkins, Forty- 
eighth street and Sixth avenue, New York 
City, of text-books and general literature 
in French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
medical science, and a list of miscellane- 
ous. Their present stock of French books 
is the largest, probably, in America, and 
they announce a long and valuable list in 
course of publication. For teachers, stu- 
dents, and readers of foreign books of all 
kinds this firm is a blessing. The publi- 
cations may be obtained of all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail postpaid. Send at 
onee for catalogue, with prices, etc. 


During the past summer the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, 
N.J., have added an extension to their pen- 
cil factory, 40x90 feet, three stories high. 
The same is driven by electric power from 
generator placed in the main factory. No 
expense has been spared in the equipment 
of this addition in the way of up-to-date 
elevators, furnaces, dry-rooms, ete. The 
company will also put down an Artesian 
well, several hundred feet in depth, for a 
supply of water for factory use, and some 
time during 1899 various other additions 
will be built to the Dixon Company’s very 
extensive plant. 

The Dixon Company was established in 
1827, but, during all of its more than three- 
score years and ten of busy life, no year 
has in any way equaled 1898 for volume of 
business; its-plant has been running con- 
tinuously, yet the company is behind its 
orders in all departments. 

As the Dixon Company’s products go 
into every known field of industry, the 
iron workers, the brass workers, the print- 
ing trades, the stationers, the cycle manu- 
facturers, the hat manufacturers, the 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¢ 
Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts.. 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. é 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, OO per Day and Upwards. 
4222024244 £202222004 | 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find ¢ 


paper mills, ete., the rise or fall of the vol- 
ume of- business done by the Dixon Com- 
pany may be taken as a very excellent 
standard or pointer on the condition of 
business generally. 


STENOGRAIPIIY IN SCHOOLS. 

There is no reason why stenography 
should not be taught in the upper grades 
of the grammar school as well as in the 
high schools. The earlier it is taken up, 
the greater advantage to the pupil. 

One reason why only comparatively few 
continue the use of shorthand after they 
leave the school is that they have not been 
taught its practical application. If it 
were begun early in the course, pupils 
might be more thoroughly grounded in the 
principles, they could master the me- 
ehanics more readily, and, in succeeding 
vears, could turn their acquired knowl- 
edge and skill to profitable use in taking 
notes, sketching out compositions, report- 
ing instructive lectures, ete. Indeed, suc- 
cess in this particular line depends princi- 
pally upon an early beginning and prac- 
tice, practice, practice. 

It is a mistake to put off shorthand to 
the later high school years, as is done in 
New York City. Pupils are thereby de- 
prived of some of its most desirable advan- 
tages. Its study should be started no 
later than the first high schoot year. It 
would be better to introduce it in the fifth 
or sixth year of the elementary school 
course. This matter should receive care- 
ful consideration. Stenography is a prac- 
tical branch, and if it is to serve its pur- 
pose, it ought to be taken up in a practical 
way and carried on in a practical spirit. 
This is the mission of the Isaac Pitman 
system as taught in their books.—School 
Journal. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. Oc6-13t 


TIMic ts 


MONEY. 


SAVE /T BY USING THE 


Union 


Pacific Railroad. 


EST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


* The Colorado Special.’’ One 


Night to Denver. 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 


k, TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York, 


E. DICKINSON, General 
8. A. HUTCHISON, 4A3s’t Gen'l Pass'r Agt., 


€. L. LOMAX, Gen'l Pass'r & Tht, A 


Ww. MASSEY, 


New England Freight and Passenger Agent,\ 


5 State S8t., Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


DEAD but not conscious of it isa state perhaps commoner among teachers than any other workers. The 
tendency is constant to get into a rut, to do things the easiest way, to be satistied so long as nobody 


else complains, to Shrink from the effort of acquiring 
dead, and usually B his very apathy prevents 1 
not conscious of it; ‘ 


new ideas or adopting new methods. Such a teacher is 
1is knowing that he is apathetic. You know lots of teach- 
ers like this, don’t you? You can call off the names of twenty. Did it ever occur to 


zoe Saat some of these twenty would call off your name if they were makinga list? If you are not a better 
teacher this year than last, doing bet- OT nestness, then you will soon belong in that class if you don ot 


ter work, and doing it with more ear- 


already 


Sometimes the best remedy for this tendency is to 


move. There are peopie in cities who move every year because it is less trouble than to clean house. If you have 


not energy enough to clean house, take an account of yo 
intellectual stock, and resolve to fill up some of the fin 


won’t be running on tl ld trac x ace, 
A i gon the old tracks when you get to the new place, and perhaps a change 
of environment may wake you up and give you new energy. It is not altogether an advan- 


tage to remain 
many years in 


one school, especially for'a young teacher. ‘Think this over. There is a great deal worth consid- 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Buulding, 


Established in 1884, Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY “toa 


and F ie) REI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8, ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuuTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. ‘ 


p. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
78 Wabash Ave., Chicago 25 King St, West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimeou Block, Los Angeles, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. th New Yor 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. Pee 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSH AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Positions for all grades, and in every State from the Atlantic to the | 100 Normal and College 


Pacific Ocean. OUUK FAITHFUL SERVICES guarantee satistaction. 


Y with successful experience or special preparation tor teaching want d 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nat | 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are domg for teachers 1m } cnn- 


sylvania and other States. /ou7 teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, FEKXNSYLVANIA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. | MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


‘ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


If in search of either, you may find 
it to your advantage to write us fully 
in regard to your wants. 


SUUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


y leet offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. HE SOUTH- 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
» Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


a 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. » 


WM. F. JARVIS, $ 
Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo) property. 

Establiished 18-0. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fiera AVE. (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted Mo 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


‘The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 
W HEN WRITING toour advertisers, plense 
mention the “ Journal of Kancation.” 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu. 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its sub- 
scribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 


/ so desires. Please send remittances by 


draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
|can have their subscriptions 
|advanced six months by send- 
|ing a new vearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


{ntroduction to Machine Drawing and Design.... 
Ode ona Grecian Urn, and Other Poems Bice mes gg 
i 
| 
| 
ij 
| 
| | 
| 
f 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XLVIM.—No. 18. 
| pane NEW BOOKS Publishers. Educational Institutions. 


| COLLEGES. 

| N. EK W M E TH ODS CORTIN A’S SELF INSTRUCTOR UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges 
BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. ee Pre | N 20 LESSONS a 


in schools self- 
study. Complete, bound $1.50. 


Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Special 
I he Best M odern Books. French, simple T Course sor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
LANGUAGES BY .. { Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


vethod those unable to come to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfect in pr Mason and Virgil meth- 
” s . der on the hu- straction and amusement combined. ods combined, For circulars apply to 
“AROUND TH E WORLD. of unique Other text and imported Soanish Books. Send forcat. Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, 


Cortina Acade:ny of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


people of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
features. “/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. work.’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Il. 
Jarl in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, coverin and 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS. ond early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautifu Uj N U E R SI TY Write for Catalogue, 8 ‘hool, Newbury, corner of Exeter 
yerintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. ‘4A book of tice-List, G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


it. Iti to: is is altogether one of them L 
q books tn F. CABROLL, Su Worcester, Mass. P Uj B LI S H | N G Any Information, NORMAL 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA, INDUCTIVE METHOD. is decidedty the Hest For crouse 
all-around School Algebra i am acquainted with. 43-47 East 10th St., HENRY WHITTEMORE. Principal. 
Rost, P, Keep, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, AQUA, New York a 
_E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. CO MPANYi 3 @ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. the best of the best books of this kind.” S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
’ “ Jt is by far the best and most complete thing of - &. vept., y TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
SMITH'S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. the kind 1 have ever seen.” — Prot. J. 6. +++ Boston, Mass. For both sexes. Bor catalogues address the 
w . P. BECKWITH. 


Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment he Schools, like THE WM. PENN CHARTER, 
| of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do Philedciphic Pa., solicitous of the highest equip- TATK NORMAL ty rs a MAss. 
it not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; | none of their pupils, WILL USE THE BEST. For catalogues address ; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS, ‘ ’ k B k . = CHARLES 8S. CHAPIN, Principal 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER —Story of the Indians of New England ; THOMPSON'S FAIRY The Beginner s Gree OOK. 
4 TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcnpuRG, Mass 
q BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. —. WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS SAY: |§ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
t “By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great a JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal 


Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo-) a avance over the older grammars and jiesson books.”’"— 
“It creates in text-books a new era.” — “It will enable | 


randum for four years. 
the beginner to accomplish the maximum of work with 


TH E M O RS E C O M PA N  £ Publ ishers, the minimum of time and effort.” FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. it 


-_ Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. Main Office: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. ee 6.00? LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


Chie: Office: Fist Building. 
ISAAC PITMAN’S for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SHnOoRTaAAND. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


/ ER R GOMPANY P Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898, 
5 L V : BU DET & . ublishers, “ There is no reason why Phonography should not be A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stn- 


tulight in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 7 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. schools or institutes. 
: Get “Isaac Pitman es omplete Phonographic In- Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
structor,’’ 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and ‘ 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn. bed $ Somerset St., Boston. 
- Wabash Ave. 28 Arch St. St. Louis, Mo.,ete. Address 
Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. Ss our Deaie 


; NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. Parker’s Golden Rules Rainbow Cr ayons 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manuals. Provide Governing Discussion. duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
a systematic course in modern art study for schools in accordance with the most approved ideas ad ; loge, teaching, ote. BF mys a Radiant,” “Edu 
ing experts in all parts of the country. FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and | cational” packages. Also in “9 gross boxes, solid or 

of leading experts — = ey Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Literary | *88o0rted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 

New Wrvater Color Boxes Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

possess oné. Send for circulars to ‘he r¥.Ci 

H We Scl ln Pict res BIGELOW & JORDAN, 9) Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago 
oc No. 28 Summer Street, 


Two new books of great interest ready Nov. Ist: 


EGYPT. By Wa ter S. PERRY of Pratt Institute. Both fully 
1,000 Promiscuous Questions | NI AG AR A 


HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES. by S. Emery. 
The Prang Educational Company 


i BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO New — just out. Pamphlet form. 10 ets., prepaid. 
“Am delighted with it.” 
—W.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. ees 


New Book by WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN.,....... 


NATURE STUDY for Chicaga Normal School, Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, Onto. Box 1. 
; Field and Laboratory work; Drawing, Painting. 600 Prob- mai 
GRAMMAR GRADES lems in Related Arithmetic, 409 pp. Price, #1.20. 
The Author, 6916 Perry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Uy Atphraletical 
Systematic Collections Uc 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. Love+ § 


BATHS... 


We are the original manufacturers of port- 

able Vapor Baths. 

id . We have, during the last ten years, sup- 

United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on Y W tuck WR Atepe Nuss lied thousands of our Baths to physicians, 


é 
or the tirs ie, adv sing n direct to 
é 
¢ 


Valley, Grand Cafon, Mt. Vesuvius, &e, : 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 0, the general public. Gas witha 
Washington School Collections 0 Ur of IN BUYING A frame that on 


the floor. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- P 

half the usual prive. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 52004 bunk a VAPOR BATH ares 

with duplicate fragments, for $200, 24 types of Invertebrates “0 itl 

for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 wile he, Joucea 
or grantec i "Stee ame saw 


hoop that rests on the shoulders of the bather. 

Get one that is covered with proper material. 
Insist on seeing asample of material before 
ordering. We make our own coyering mate- 
rial and print it with a handsome “all over” 
pattern of Niagara Falls. 

Get one with a thermometer attachment. 
Don’t go it blind—a bath that is too hot or 
not hot enough will be of no benefit to you. 

Get one that you can return and have your 
money back if not satisfactory in every way. 


pages, Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, otchange teu -or 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that we have purchased all the — 

manufactured stock, and also the plates, of Patrick’s Pedagogics, Peb- EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. Send for sample of material and interesting 
booklet that will tell you all about Vapor 


bles, The Recitation, and English in the Public Schools. IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By| @ Baths. 
Vapor Baths are an acknowledged house- 


The retail VICES 7) these books we reduce Th 2 ° Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. | 
p ft : id well n be mailed MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship | @ oid necessity. Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, 
4 as follows -— Price, 10 cents. ¢ se or Medicated Kaths at Home, 3c 
> “Re Mary ake *urifies system, produces cleanliness, health, 
Pedagogics 60c| The Recitation - “Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the| 
Pebbles 30c English ia the Public Schools Isc the Eighth Century, inclusive. Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh, Hits. Biood, 
‘ Skin, Nerve, anc idney Troubles. Beauti- 
Special pri will d TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. ¢ fies Complexion. 
special prices Wi e€ made to jobbers and on large quantities 1. Gent Zegshing: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 9 Pri Ni ng hs, $ ‘ 
for teachers’ readinc circles ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, rice of Niagara ths, $5.00. 
. © ding circles, for institutes, and for special class use, 2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High * a 
es School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. | J O N E S g CO ra 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- | 
h phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. | MANUFACTURERS 
emen aly GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods ot @ 
Sk Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. ©. | 6 Niagara Falls, N. Y. é 
yward and Back > I : Richardson, 35 pages. Price. 15 cents. , 
(Robinson.) pp 102. 5%x7in. Cloth. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING @ Department C.J Wanted 


Classic Myths ( Judd.) pp. 146. 5%x7¥%. Boards, 30¢; cloth, 40c 


Primary School Leaflets pp. 4o. Manila. 10c; per doz., 60c Kym erson C ] ] e g O f O rato ry 


Ask for samples and for our very low prices for quantities. 


H LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
SCHOOL. EDUCATION, a live educational journal for teachers. che 
S wnhle cc , Pa vert . ee Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
nple copy Sree to all who mention this adve rlisement. Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Scientific and 
prac al work in every department. Chartered by the state. : 


ce Fall Term opens October 12 Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 
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